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How  I  Handle  the  0.  G.  A.  Work 

By  Alta  J.  Day 

Illinois  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois 


IRST  let  me  say  the  Gregg  Writer  is 
used  in  both  my  beginning  and  advanced 
classes. 

In  the  beginning  classes  I  use  the  “Drills 
on  the  Manual  Lessons”  as  supplementary 
reading  matter  after  we  finish  each  chapter. 
In  the  advanced  classes,  I  use  the  Gregg  Writer 
plates  for  study  and  practice  each  month. 

Contest  Used  as  Incentive  to 
Regular  Class  Work 

I  am  asked  how  I  train  for  the  O.  G.  A. 
Contest.  ’  My  answer  is  that  I  do  not  “train” 
for  that  contest  in  the  sense  in  which  one 
usually  speaks  of  “train.”  I  simply  use  the 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  as  an  excuse  for  the  final 
“polishing  off,”  or  as  a  review  of  the  penman¬ 
ship  principles  I  have  tried  to  teach  from  the 
first  day  of  written  work  in  the  shorthand 


class.  Whatever  of  real  training  is  given 
starts  the  first  day  I  assign  any  written  work, 
and  that  may  be  one  or  two  weeks  after  a 
beginning  class  has  started. 

Penmanship  Taught  From  the  Start 

Before  a  student  is  allowed  to  write  a  short¬ 
hand  stroke,  he  is  shown  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  writing  and  drawing  outlines.  I  place 
two  outlines  for  m  or  I  on  the  blackboard,  one 
I  draw  and  the  other  I  write.  I  show  how 
the  drawn  outline  takes  time  and  energy,  while 
the  written  outline  is  made  with  a  light,  fairy¬ 
like  touch  that  will  taper  out  into  a  thin 
“get-away”  stroke,  literally  shooting  the  hand 
over  to  the  next  outline.  Then  I  have  the 
pupils  make  m’s  or  Vs  while  I  watch  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  hands.  Whenever  I  see  a  blob 
of  ink  or  a  dot  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  I 
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guide  that  pupil’s  hand  until  he  gets  the  “feel” 
of  lifting  the  pen  before  he  gets  to  the  end. 
If  the  outline  /  tvill  appears  in  any  written 
work,  I  show  how  the  circle  is  made  straight 
up  from  the  line  of  writing,  and  how  the  / 
completes  the  circle.  At  the  same  time,  I 
explain  why  the  correctly  w'ritten  outline  can 
be  written  in  less  time  than  an  incorrectly 
made  one.  By  anticipating  such  things,  and 
giving  a  little  drill  in  class  just  preceding 
a  written  assignment,  the  pupil  does  not  acquire 
bad  habits  which  must  later  be  overcome. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  correct  habits  from 
the  first,  for  life  is  too  short  to  be  spent  in 
correcting  poor  penmanship  habits  that  can 
be  avoided  by  just  a  few  minutes  of  proper 
instruction.  I  do  not  spend  much  time,  if 
any,  in  formal  penmanship  drills  in  class,  but 
day  in  and  day  out  I  am  mentioning  “liglit 
stroke”  and  “get-away”  strokes,  as  well  as 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  circle  joinings, 
formation,  and  proportion. 

Daily  Specimens  of  Contest  Copy  Criticised 

Immediately  after  the  holidays.  I  ask  each 
student  to  hand  in,  daily,  one  copy  of  the 
O.  G.  A.  Contest  material  which  is  printed  in 
the  December  Grc</!/  IVrifer.  I  glance  over 
these  copies,  jot  down  the  outstanding  faults, 
and  write  some  suggestions  on  certain  papers. 
The  next  day  I  will  probably  spend  five  min¬ 
utes  of  the  class  period  in  drill  to  “work  out” 
these  main  faults.  I  cannot  give  much  in¬ 
dividual  attention  to  the  135  papers  which 
come  in  each  day,  so  I  give  just  a  passing 
glance  at  the  ones  which  show  good  move¬ 
ment  and  light  touch,  and  try  to  give  a  little 
more  attention  to  those  which  seem  to  lack 
these  qualities. 

Membership  Specimens  Submitted  First 

About  January  20  I  always  send  in  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  papers  for  the 
O.  G.  A.  Membership  Certificate.  Some  I 
know  will  not  qualify,  but  I  want  the  criticisms 
that  come  back  in  place  of  the  certificates. 
The  O.  G.  A.  work  is  dropped  at  this  time 
and  not  resumed  until  the  criticisms  come 
back  the  last  part  of  February.  About  March 
first  we  again  work  for  about  one  week — one 
copy  handed  in  daily.  About  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  students  really  become  interested  and 
often  make  several  copies  each  day  in  the 
endeavor  to  get  an  excellent  final  copy.  Finally, 
I  send  in  one  copy  from  each  student,  good 
or  bad,  and  the  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  is 
over  for  us. 

I  think  that  a  good  style  of  penmanship 
is  just  as  necessary  as  good  reading  or  good 
transcribing,  and  that  it  must  be  taught  from 
the  very  beginning.  If  poor  penmanship 


habits  once  become  fixed,  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  overcome  them,  and  the  poor  short¬ 
hand  penman  is  forever  after  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  in  reading  and  transcribing  his 
notes. 

Contest  Just  ^'Polishes  Off”  the  Years 
Penmanship  Practice 

I,  therefore,  use  the  O.  G.  A.  Contest  as 
the  final  review  and  “polishing  off”  for  the 
penmanship  instruction  of  the  year.  It  arouses 
more  enthusiasm  and  secures  more  concen- 


The  0.  G.  A.  School  Trophy 

is  the  Highest  Award  Made  for  Good  Class 
Work.  How  Your  School  May  Win  It  is 
told  in  the  December  Gregg  Writer 

trated  attention  to  correct  penmanship  prin¬ 
ciples  than  any  other  project  of  the  year,  and 
with  very  little  time  taken  from  the  class  or 
in  outside  preparation  by  the  pupil. 
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Commercial  Education 

By  David  Lawrence 

Editor,  "United  States  Daily,”  Washington,  D.  C. 


you  will  recall  that 
last  week  I  talked  to 
you  on  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  in  general.  Tonight 
my  remarks  pertain  to  gen¬ 
eral  business  education  for 
all  American  citizens  as  well 
as  special  business  training 
for  clerical  as  well  as  execu¬ 
tive  positions. 

Recognizing  the  need  for 
giving  direction  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  education  for  busi¬ 
ness,  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  twelve 
years  ago,  created  the  posi¬ 
tion  known  as  Specialist  in 
Commercial  Education.  Mr. 

J.  O.  Malott,  graduate  of 
Rutler  College,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana,  and  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  who  has 
had  a  wide  variety  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence.  has  been  in  this  position 
for  five  years.  He  is  author 
of  government  bulletins  on  business  education 
and  has  been  particularly  active  in  seeking  the 
development  of  secondary  and  collegiate  busi¬ 
ness  training  programs  in  accordance  with 
determinable  needs.  The  topic  Commercial 
Education  is  particularly  appropriate  tonight 
because  the  business  leaders  of  the  world  have 
been  attending  the  International  Congress  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  opened  by  President 
Hoover  in  our  Nation’s  Capital  this  past 
week.  At  this  meeting  many  of  the  major 
business  problems  have  been  discussed.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  during  the  past  week  organization 
meetings  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  for  Business  and  the  American 
chapter  of  the  International  Society  for  Com¬ 
mercial  Education  were  held  in  Washington. 

Just  as  the  World  War  forced  us  to  build 
a  program  for  health  and  physical  education, 
so  does  the  world-wide  economic  depression 
force  us  through  our  high  schools  and  our 
universities  to  create  a  functional  program  of 
economic  and  business  education. 

Many  of  the  famous  characters  in  literature 
were  business  men.  New  trade  routes  lead  to 
the  discovery  of  new  continents.  The  history 
of  the  world  is  very  largely  the  history  of 
economic  and  business  development.  The 
solution  of  the  economic  and  business  problems 
frequently  shaped  the  destinies  of  nations. 


Today  business  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  scoi)e  and  complexity 
Every  new  invention  in 
this  country  or  abroad  means 
new  business  opportunities, 
although  the  result  may 
tend  at  times  either  to  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  other  kinds  of 
business.  The  development 
of  electricity,  for  example, 
has  brought  with  it  many 
modifications  of  old  indus¬ 
tries  and  a  vast  number  of 
new  industries,  each  with  its 
new  opportunities.  Mass 
education  throughout  the 
world  is  rapidly  increasing 
the  human  wants  and  is  stim¬ 
ulating  commerce  to  new 
high  levels.  With  each  for¬ 
ward  development  in  science, 
in  higher  social  and  edu¬ 
cational  standards,  and  in 
many  other  fields,  there  are 
increased  opportunities. 

Mr.  Malott  has  given  me  some  very  inter¬ 
esting  information  regarding  the  work  of  his 
office,  knowing  that  many  of  my  listeners  are 
either  in  business  positions  or  are  preparing 
for  them  and  that  many  parents  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibilities  of  business  training 
for  their  children. 

Unlike  medicine,  law,  and  engineering,  busi¬ 
ness  represents  a  vast  number  of  distinct 
occupations.  There  are  many  classifications 
of  these  positions.  The  lowest  class  is  that 
of  the  messenger,  then  the  clerk,  then  the 
business  expert,  the  paid  manager  and  the 
owner  manager. 

Within  each  of  these  classifications  there  is 
again  a  wide  variety  of  occupations.  There 
are  at  least  one  hundred  distinct  types  of 
clerical  positions.  Some  of  the  best  known 
of  these  are  stenographic,  bookkeeping,  filing, 
machine  operating,  shipping,  billing,  stock 
clerk,  sales  clerk,  and  chief  clerk.  On  the 
level  of  the  business  expert  we  have,  for 
example,  the  accountant,  personnel  manager, 
sales  manager,  the  consultants  in  advertising 
and  other  fields.  On  the  level  of  paid  man¬ 
ager,  we  have  those  who  are  able  to  manage 
business  establishments  for  others,  but  who 
for  some  reason  do  not  own  the  business. 
Here  we  find  managers  and  officials  of  vari¬ 
ous  corporations,  chain  stores,  wholesale  • 


Editor’s  Note:  The  following 
address  on  commercial  education 
was  broadcast  by  Mr.  Lawrence 
on  May  10,  1931,  over  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  twenty-four  sta¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Comi>any. 

Mr.  Lawrence’s  address  is  an 
able  commentary  on  business  edu¬ 
cation.  The  fact  that  it  was 
broadcast  throughout  the  United 
States  over  a  huge  network  of 
radio  stations  signifies  the  vast 
public  interest  in  our  specialized 
field  of  education. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  due 
Mr.  Lawrence,  to  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Chase,  Director  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Department  of  the  United 
States  Daily,  and  to  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company  for  the 
op|x>rtunity  to  publish  this  ad¬ 
dress.  We  are  likewise  grateful 
to  Mr.  J.  O.  Malott,  S|>ecialist  in 
Commercial  Education,  Office  of 
Eiducation,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Washington,  D.  C  , 
through  whose  efforts  permission 
to  publish  the  address  was 
obtained. 
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establishments,  manufacturing  plants,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  companies.  The 
owner  manager  of  a  business  establishment  is 
in  the  highest  classification  of  business  posi¬ 
tions.  He  owns,  manages,  and  takes  the 
profits,  if  any. 

Not  only  are  there  four  general  classifica¬ 
tions  of  business  positions  and  a  variety  of 
distinct  business  positions  within  each  classi¬ 
fication,  but  there  are  many  occupational 
levels  in  each  of  the  occupations.  Salaries 
of  stenographers  and  secretaries  indicate,  for 


J.  0.  Mallott 

Specialist  in  Commercial  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

example,  the  occupational  levels.  These  sal¬ 
aries  range  from  a  few  dollars  each  week  to 
a  few  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  same  is 
true  in  practically  all  business  occupations. 
The  owner  manager  of  a  business  may  be 
either  the  boy  who  owns  the  local  newspaper 
route,  your  independent  grocer,  or  the  man 
who  owns  the  largest  business  in  the  world. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  set  up  temporary 
lemonade  stands  in  their  front  yards  are  in 
business.  The  farmer-business  man,  like  others 
who  own  atid  manage  their  establishments, 
is  in  the  highest  range  of  business  men.  The 
first  problem  for  the  parent  and  children  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  of  biographical  develop¬ 
ment,  including  adequate  preparation  for  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  initial  position,  and  the  analysis 
of  the  requirements  and  careful  preparation 
for  success  in  each  subsequent  position. 

Many  cities,  including  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Newark, 
Yonkers  (N.Y.),  Terre  Haute  (Indiana), 
Grand  Rapids  (Michigan),  and  Oakland, 
Fresno  and  Pasadena  (California),  have  made 
investigations  of  local  opportunities  and  re¬ 
quirements  in  business  positions  in  order  to 
develop  more  appropriate  programs  for  sec¬ 
ondary  commercial  education.  Mr.  Malott 
suggests  that  in  every  community  such  studies 


should  be  made  cor>])eratively  by  tbe  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  boards  of 
education.  Such  a  study  is  in  progress  in 
Kan.sas  City,  Missouri. 

Only  after  special  supervision  of  commer¬ 
cial  education  is  provided  in  the  various  cities 
and  states  and  after  business  teachers  in  the 
high  schools  are  employed  on  a  six  day  a 
week  and  perhaps  a  forty-eight  week  a  year 
basis,  Mr.  Malott  says,  will  it  be  possible, 
generally,  for  them  to  overcome  the  many 
traditional  features  of  the  present  prc>gram 


David  Lawrence 
Editor  of  the  "United  States  Daily" 
Washington,  D.  C. 


and  build  up  a  new  program  in  accordance 
with  the  needs  in  each  American  community. 
In  view  of  the  vast  variety  of  business  posi¬ 
tions,  the  fact  that  more  than  a  million  young 
men  and  women  are  in  training  for  such 
positions  and  that  approximately  five  hundred 
thousand  specially-trained  workers,  and  prob¬ 
ably  five  hundred  thousand  unskilled  em¬ 
ployees,  enter  business  positions  annually,  edu¬ 
cation  for  business  becomes  one  of  the  most 
important  responsibilities  of  the  high  schools 
and  the  colleges. 

Business  education  is  a  relatively  new  de¬ 
velopment  and  has  grown  faster  than  any 
other  phases  of  educational  progress.  Approxi¬ 
mately  ten  thousand  public  high  schools,  one 
thousand  private  high  schools  and  academies, 
1,850  private  business  schools,  250  junior  col¬ 
leges,  and  500  colleges  and  universities  offer 
business  courses  in  this  country.  The  total 
cost  of  this  business  training  program  prob¬ 
ably  exceeds  two  hundred  million  dollars 
annually,  but  it  is  a  trifle  when  compared  to 
what  the  graduates  are  able  to  earn  on  their 
first  year  in  employment.  It  is  a  trifle,  also, 
when  compared  with  estimates  of  the  annual 
cost  of  inefficiency  in  clerical,  sales,  and  man¬ 
agement  positions.  Mr.  W.  H.  Leffingwell, 
an  expert  in  office  management,  estimates  that 
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the  inefficiency  of  typists  and  stenographers 
costs  our  country  five  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year.  The  problem  apparently  resolves  it¬ 
self  then  into  one  of  better  and  more  adequate 
supervision.  The  two  federal  specialists  in 
this  field  and  two  in  each  of  the  forty-eight 
state  departments  of  education  are  said  to  be 
inadequate  to  effect  the  desired  changes. 

The  rather  general  introduction  of  com¬ 
merce  courses  in  the  high  schools  of  America 
offers  a  vocational  outlet  for  boys  and  girls 
whose  interests  and  aptitudes  can  best  be 
served  in  office  and  store  positions.  The  high 
schools  ordinarily  offer  stenography  and  book¬ 
keeping,  occasionally  training  for  retail  store 
positions,  specialized  clerical  positions,  and 
machine  operating.  Two-thirds  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  pupils  in  commercial  courses  are  girls. 
In  fact  this  large  enrollment  of  girls  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  greatest  social,  educational, 
and  occupational  changes  in  history.  For  ex¬ 


ample,  there  were  only  200  typists  and  stenog¬ 
raphers  in  the  United  States  in  1890.  By  1900 
there  were  115,000.  Ten  years  later  there 
were  350,000.  There  was  a  total  of  750,000 
in  1920,  and  approximately  a  million  in  1930. 
The  teaching  of  shorthand  and  typewriting 
and  the  overcoming  of  prejudices  against 
women  in  offices  and  stores  has  opened  new 
fields  for  them.  Today  a  few  million  women 
are  engaged  in  office  and  store  positions. 

In  higher  business  education,  as  well  as  in 
secondary  commercial  education,  America 
leads  the  world  in  providing  facilities,  though 
it  is  backward  in  providing  adequate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  training  program.  Business  edu¬ 
cation,  I  am  told,  has  grown  so  fast  that  not 
a  single  state  knows  what  its  needs  are  for 
trained  employees  annually  in  each  of  the 
different  fields,  such  as  accounting,  banking 
and  finance,  insurance,  secretarial  training,  and 
(Continued  on  page  199) 


A  Well-Earned  Promotion  Comes  to 
M.assachusetts  Teacher 


/'/'  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  of  the  well- 
earned  promotion  of 
Orton  E.  Beach  to  head 
the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ix)well,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  High  School. 

Mr.  Beach  has  been  the 
head  of  the  secretarial 
division  in  this  .school  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  and 
was  recently  cho.sen  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  in  July  of  Mr. 
Albert  D.  Mack,  who  for 
had  been  in 


in  attendance  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Federation  held  in 
Des  Moines  last  year  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Mr.  Beach  speak  on  the 
subject,  “Should  the 
Commerce  Teachers  Be 
Responsible  for  Placing 
Commercial  Students  ?” 

For  many  years  Mr. 
Beach  has  been  in  de¬ 
mand  as  an  instructor  in 
summer  session  methods 
classes.  He  has  offered 
courses  at  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  Plymouth  New 
Hampshire  State  Normal, 
and  the  summer  institute 
conducted  by  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick, 
Canada. 

We  shall  look  forward 
with  great  interest  to  the 
future  achievements  of 
the  Lowell  High  School 
Commercial  Department 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Beach. 
We  have  known  him  for  years  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  enthusiastic  Greggites  the  coun¬ 
try  over.  His  gift  of  imparting  that  ability  and 
enthusiasm  has  brought  him  enviable  success. 


many  years 

charge  of  the  department. 

In  addition  to  his  de¬ 
partmental  duties,  Mr. 

Beach  has  been  director 
of  Placement  in  the 
Lowell  High  School  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and 
has  taken  an  active  part 
in  commercial-teacher  or¬ 
ganizations,  not  only  in 
the  New  England  High 
School  Commercial  Teachers’  .\ssociation, 
which  he  served  as  president  in  1929,  but  also 
in  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  in  the  National  Commercial 
Teachers’  Federation  as  well.  Those  te.nchers 


Orton  E.  Beach 

Comment  Head,  Lotvtll  Hif^h  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts 
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Program  of  the  }4th  Annual  Convention  of  the 

National  Commercial  Teachers'  Federation 

Tht  Stevens,  Chicago,  Illinois,  December  2S,  29,  }o,  1991 

Monday  Evening 

Federation  Reception  North  Ball  Room  8  o’clock 

Informal  Reception  in  charge  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Holm  and  ladies  of  the  Local  Committee 
Dancing 

Tuesday  Morning 

General  Meeting  North  Ball  Room  9:30  o’clock 

Preliminary  Music  by  First-Prize  Winner,  Chicago  High  School  Band 

invocation  The  Star  Spangled  Banner 

Introduction  of  Mayor  Cermak  by  Paul  Moser,  Local  Chairman 
Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  Anton  J.  Cermak,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Response  by  President  Irving  R.  Garbutt,  Director,  Commercial  Education,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
“They  That  Can,  Do;  They  That  Can’t  Do,  Teach,”  hy  Dr.  Rees  Edgar  Tulloss,  President,  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio 

Business  Announcements 

Tuesday  Noon 

Federation  Luncheon  Grand  Ball  Room  12:15  to  1:30  o’clock 

Presiding,  J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Tuesday  Afternoon 

Public  Schools  Department  North  Ball  Room  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  B.  S.  Frost,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
“How  Can  Industry  and  Commercial  Education  Combine  Their  Efforts  to  Give  an  Ideal  Training  for 
Citizenship  and  Service,”  by  Grace  Darrah,  VV'oodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  ()hio 
“The  Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Vocational  Guidance  Program,’^  by  Professor  E.  A.  Zelliot,  University 
of  Denver,  Denver,  Colorado 

“A  Program  for  Developing  Placement  Service  for  Commercial  Graduates,”  by  J.  Evan  Armstrong, 
President,  Berkeley  School  of  Administration,  Berkeley,  California 
Discussion 

Private  Schools  Department  North  Assembly  Room  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  IV.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 
“Business  Science — General  and  Specific,”  by  N.  B.  Curtis,  Westinghouse  High  School,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

“Methods  that  Should  be  Used  by  Private  Schools  in  Determining  Grades,”  by  Mrs.  Jewell  Spinks, 
Tyler  Commercial  College,  Tyler,  Texas 
Discussion 

Shorthand  and  Typing  Round  Table  North  Ball  Room  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Demonstration  Lesson  in  Shorthand  (with  a  class  of  pupils),  by  Eleanor  Skimin,  Northern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

“Typewriting,  A  Subject  to  lie  Taught,”  by  Helen  Reynolds,  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio 
Business 

Business  Round  Table  North  Assembly  Room  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Paul  A.  Carlson,  .State  Teachers'  College,  IVhitnvater,  Wisconsin 
Demonstration  (’lass  in  Bookkeeping  (with  a  group  of  pupils),  by  a  .speaker  to  lie  announced  later 
“A  New  Attitude  in  the  Teaching  of  Commercial  Law,”  by  H.  I.  Good,  Hutchinson  High  School, 
Buffalo,  New  York 

“Wisconsin  Surveys  Commercial  Education,”  by  T.  T.  Goff,  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin 

“My  Most_  Disturbing  Classroom  Problem,”  Suggested  Remedies  through  Free-for-all  Discussion  * 
(Questions  or  Statement  of  Problem  to  be  deposited  with  chairman  as  early  as  possible) 

College  Instructors’  Round  Table  Room  2  3:30  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  J.  D.  Delp,  Missouri  State  Teachers’  College,  Springfield,  Missouri 
“The  Function  of  Shorthand  in  the  National  Planning  of  Business  Education,”  by  Ann  Brewington, 
University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Discussion  led  by  Mrs.  E.  W.  Barnhart,^  Washington,  D.  C. 

“National  Planning  of  Business  Education,”  by  Leverett  S.  Lyon,  The  Brookings  Institution,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  led  by  E.  G.  Blackstone,  Head  of  Commercial  Teachers  Training  Division,  The  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Penmanship  Round  Table  Room  4  3:30  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  Virgil  C.  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
“The  Organization  of  Handwriting  Instruction  Throughout  A  School  System,”  by  Bertha  A.  Connor, 
Director  of  Handwriting,  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  Member  of  Summer  Sessions  Faculty, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  (Miss  Connor  will  bring  an  exhibit  of  original  manuscript 
covering  a  period  of  about  300  years  beginning  with  Colonial  Times.) 

“Some  Common  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Handwriting,”  by  J,  A.  Savage,  Supervisor  of  Hand¬ 
writing,  Omaha,  Nebraska 
Discussion 
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Stf.notvpe  Round  Table  Room  1  3:30  to  S  p.m. 

Chairman,  I'ernal  H.  Carmichael,  Ball  Slate  Teachers’  College,  Indiana 

rreseiitation  of  a  Lesson  in  Stenotypy  Theory  (with  a  class  of  pupils),  by  Josephine  IViggins,  Wheaton 
('ommunity  High  School,  Wheaton,  Illinois 

I’resentation  of  a  Lesson  in  Stenotypy  Speed  (with  a  class  of  pupils),  by  Margaret  Martin,  Moser 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Iliscussion 

Wednesday  Morning 

CiENERAL  Meeting  North  Ball  Room  9:30  o’clock 

Preliminary  Music.  Community  Singing  under  direction  of  George  li.  McClellan,  President  Llttleford 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

“hMucation  for  Democracy,”  by  Rabbi  Abba  II.  Sili’cr,  The  Temple,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Business  Klection  of  Officers 


Wednesday  Aftemcon 

Public  Schools  Department  North  Ball  Room  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  B.  S.  Frost,  High  School  of  Commerce ,  Detroit,  Michigan 

’’The  Development  of  Character  in  the  Classroom,”  by  Max7vell  M unroe.  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

‘‘The  I’pgrading  Trend  in  Commercial  Education,”  by  IVilliam  L.  Moore,  Principal,  John  Hay  High 
School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

“The  Degree  of  Attainment  Essential  for  Commercial  Subjects  Illustrated  by  Tyiiewriting,  Stenography, 
English,  Siielling  and  Judgment.”  bv  Dr.  L.  J.  O’Rourke,  Director  of  Personnel  Research,  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  Election  of  Officers 

Private  Schools  Department  North  Assembly  Roo.m  1:30  to  3  o’clock 

Chairman,  H’.  A.  Robbins,  Lincoln  School  of  Commerce,  Lincoin,  Kebraska 

“How  May  Private  School  Teachers  Improve  Themselves  and  Increase  Their  Worth  to  the  School?”  by 
J.  Murray  Hill,  Bowling  Green  Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky 

Demonstration  Class  in  Shorthand  (with  a  class  of  pupils),  by  Harriet  SchTvenker,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Discussion  Election  of  Officer; 


Shorthand  and  Typing  Round  Table  North  Ball  Roo.m  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Leslie  J.  Whale,  High  School  of  Commerce,  Detroit,  .Michigan 
Demonstration  (?lass  in  Typewriting  (with  a  group  of  pupils),  by  Mrs.  .Marion  F.  Tedent,  Sui>ervisor 
of  Tyjiewriting,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Synijiosium  on  Shorthand  Transcription,  Discussion  leader,  J.  O.  Malott 

An  Analytical  Study  of  the  Deve.opment  of  Transcrijition  Skill,  by  .4nn  Simd,  Grosse  Pointe  High 
School,  Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan 
Two  additional  8i»eakers  to  lie  announced  later 

Discussion  Election  of  Officers 


Business  Round  Table  North  Assembly  Room  3:30  to  S  o’clock 

Chairman,  Paul  A.  Carlson,  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin 
“N'ocational  Guidance  with  High  School  Commercial  Clubs,”  by  R.  J,  Burton,  Wausau  High  Sch'Mil, 
Wausau,  W’isconsin 

“A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Single  and  Double  Class  Perio<ls,”  by  li.  L.  Cooper,  State  Teachers  College, 
•Mliany,  New  York 

“My  Mo-t  Disturbing  Classroom  Problem.”  (Continued  from  the  first  session) 

Discussion  Election  of  Officers 


Colle:ge  Instructors’  Round  Table  Room  2  3:30  to  .3  o’clock 

Chairman,  J.  D,  Delp,  Missouri  .State  Teachers  College,  Springfield,  .Missouri 
“Training  of  a  Business  Correspoiulent,”  by  Alta  Gwinn  Saunders,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
Illinois 

Discussion  led  by  P.  O.  Selby,  Head,  Department  of  Commerce.  State  Teachers  College,  Kirksvillc. 
Missouri 

“Problems  in  Initiating  a  Commercial  Teacher  Training  Program,”  by  D.  D.  Lessenberrv,  Head, 
Department  of  Commercial  Education,  The  University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Education, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  • 

Discussion  led  by  Arthur  Williams,  Director,  Commercial  Education  Division,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University,  Normal,  Illinois 

Discussion  Election  of  Officers 


Penmanship  Round  Table  Room  4  3:30  to  5  o'clock 

Chairman,  Virgil  C.  Graham,  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
“Recent  Progress  and  Developments  in  the  Field  of  Handwriting,”  by  Dr.  Frank  N.  Freeman,  School 
of  E,ducation,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
Classnxim  Demonstration  in  Penmanship  (using  High  School  Pupils  from  the  Chicago  Schools),  by 
A.  M.  Wonnell,  Withrow  High  School,  and  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Handwriting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Discussion  Election  of  (Ifficers 


Stenotype  Round  Table  Room  1  3:30  to  5  o’clock 

Chairman,  Vernal  //.  Carmichael,  Ball  State  Teachers’  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 
“Getting  Results  in  the  Stenotypy  ClassriMim,”  by  Bes.tie  C.  Hutchison,  The  Business  Institute, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Conference  of  Business  SchiMil  Managers  and  Proprietors  with  D,  D.  .Miller,  President,  Miller  School  of 
Business,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  presiding 

Discussion  Election  of  Officer* 
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Wednesday  Evening 

Federation  Bancuet  Grand  Ball  Room  6:30  o’clock 

Toastmaster,  Irviny  R.  Garbutt,  President 

Introduction  of  Guests — (iuest  of  Honor,  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  New  York,  New  York 
Address,  “Teacher  Inspiration,”  by  Dr.  Calvin  O.  Althouse,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Entertainment  V’ocal  Selections  by  Hugh  C.  Dickerson,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Awarding  of  100  Per  Cent  Certificates  Distribution  of  Exhibitors’  Prizes 

Inauguration  of  Officers  Adjournment  Dancing 


State  Commercial  Contests 


By  Clyde  Insley  Blanchard 

Director  of  Research,  The  Greg^  Publishing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
{Continued  from  the  October  issue) 


The  October  issue  of  the  American 
Shorthand  Teacher  carried  an  analytical 
study  of  the  records  made  at  several 
state  commercial  contests  in  the  spring  of  1931. 
The  contest  conditions  existing  in  many  states 
were  commented  upon  and  changes  in  two  of 
the  rules  governing  the  correction  of  short¬ 
hand  transcripts  were  recommended. 

It  w'as  recommended  that  the  rule  stating 
that  “an  error  in  spelling  or  typewriting  shall 
not  be  charged  against  the  contestant’’  be 
eliminated.  (Rule  No.  2) 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  rule 
stating  that  “95  per  cent  accuracy  shall  be 
considered  qualifying”  be  changed  to  read 
“98  per  cent  accuracy  shall  be  considered 
qualifying.”  (Rule  No.  6) 

Response  from  State  Chairmen 

Letters  were  sent  to  a  number  of  last  year’s 
state  conte.st  chairmen  asking  them  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  the  contest  conditions  in  their  own 
states  and  upon  the  suggested  improvements 
and  changes  in  the  rules.  As  this  article  goes 
to  press,  replies  have  been  received  from 

E.  F.  Burmahln,  Director,  Department  of  Business 
Education,  E.  C,  Glass  Senior  High  School,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Virginia 

Rosa  Colegrove,  Instructor  in  Commerce,  University 
of  Wyoming,  Laramie,  Wyoming 
A.  O.  Colvin,  Professor  of  Commercial  Education, 
Colorado  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley,  Colorado 
G.  G.  Hill,  Director,  State  Teachers  College,  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania 

Mary  A.  Hoagland,  Pershing  County  High  School, 
Lovelock,  Nevada 

Robert  LaDow,  Director  of  Commerce,  Phoenix  Junior 
College,  Phoenix,  Arizona 

W.  C.  Maxwell,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  High 
School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois 

J.  A.  McCrae,  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Educational 
Cooperation,  Extension  Division,  University  of 
North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota 
M.  E.  Studebaker,  Head,  Department  of  Commerce, 
Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana 


George  R.  Tilford,  Professor  of  Business  Education, 

Syracuse  University,  Syr.icuse,  New  Y’ork 
Mrs.  Marion  F.  Woodruff,  Head,  Commercial  Depart¬ 
ment,  High  School,  Gloucester,  Massachusetts 

The  experiences  and  recommendations  of 
these  commercial  educators,  as  expressed  in 
the  following  excerpts  from  their  letters,  will 
be  most  helpful  to  those  who  are  trying  to 
arrive  at  the  true  value  of  contests  as  now 
conducted  and  who  feel  that  some  changes 
should  be  made  in  contest  rules. 

Arizona 

Mr.  LaDow  of  Arizona  says : 

“I  think  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
if  state  commercial  contests  are  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  I  care 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  have 
been  conducted  primarily  to  aid  a  few  students 
and  a  few  schools  to  attain  glory  for  them¬ 
selves  in  an  isolated  field  to  the  detriment  of 
the  class  as  a  whole. 

“May  I  summarize  briefly  the  situation  here 
in  Arizona?  There  are  two  fairly  large  cities 
in  this  state.  Outside  of  these  two  the  rest 
of  the  towns  are  widely  scattered  and  un¬ 
connected.  A  contest,  if  conducted  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner,  could  do  wonders  toward 
uniting  these  schools  in  raising  the  standard 
of  commercial  education. 

“There  must  be  a  deal  of  propaganda  in¬ 
stituted  before  that  situation  can  come  about. 
Contests  have  been  conducted  in  this  state 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  one  large  high 
school  institution,  that  of  Phoenix,  has,  of 
course,  had  more  entrants  than  any  other 
system.  Contests  in  Arizona  have  devolved 
into  a  contest  between  one  or  two  schools. 

“Last  year  I  secured  some  cooperation  in 
trying  to  work  out  a  new  plan  similar  to  that 
used  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  other  states, 
namely  that  the  contest  be  held  in  each  in- 
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dividual  school  and  entered  by  each  student 
in  every  class  in  the  commercial  subjects 
tested.  Not  only  would  the  tests  themselves 
give  the  teacher  and  administrator  of  many 
small  outlying  schools  in  Arizona  a  better  idea 
of  what  might  be  expected  of  good  typists, 
stenographers,  and  bookkeepers,  but  it  would 
give  us  a  real  basis  upon  which  to  judge 
the  class  average  and  the  teaching  result  as 
a  whole.  ...  We  intended  to  test  all  skills 
in  typewriting  and  bookkeeping;  to  test  all 
the  skills  involved  in  the  finished  shorthand 
transcript,  such  as  punctuation,  spelling,  tran¬ 
scription  accuracy,  and  placement.  I  wanted 
also  to  test  their  ability  to  use  Gregg  Shorthand 
principles. 

“Needless  to  say,  I  had  some  hearty  sup¬ 
port  and  a  great  deal  of  criticism.  After 
much  planning  and  work  on  the  part  of  a  few 
of  us,  the  plan  was  given  up  as  not  being 
feasible  at  that  time,  and  so  there  was  no 
commercial  contest  in  the  State  of  Arizona  in 
1931.  I  doubt  if  there  will  be  one  in  1932. 

‘‘Rule  No.  2,  stating  that  an  error  in  spell¬ 
ing  or  typewriting  is  not  charged  against  the 
contestant,  is  unwise.  If  we  take  that  rule 
literally  we  are  given  to  understand  that  a 
person  is  a  good  stenographer  simply  because 
he  has  the  ability  to  transcribe  rapidly  any 
type  of  brief  writing  that  he  may  do.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  stenographer,  to  me,  means  one  who 
can  take  dictation  rapidly,  transcribe  it  rapidly, 
and  give  a  mailable  copy — one  that  is  perfect 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  arrangement. 

“Rule  No.  6,  regarding  accuracy  in  tran¬ 
scription,  is  hard  to  judge.  I  think  it  is  de¬ 
pendent  somewhat  on  the  syllabic  intensity 
as  to  whether  six  errors  at  sixty  words  a 
minute  is  permissible,  or  seven  errors,  or  five 
errors.  Personally,  I  think  a  copy  should  be 
perfect — that  is,  all  errors  erased  and  in  such 
a  way  as  to  be  unnoticeable.  Then,  those 
errors  unerased  show  lack  of  knowledge  and 
training,  or  carelessness. 

“It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  all  errors 
are  of  equal  importance.  I  know  of  one  con¬ 
test  that  was  held  in  which  the  beginning 
students  were  allowed  to  transcribe  their  notes 
with  pen  and  ink  or  pencil  and  were'  then 
penalized  for  spelling  and  the  like.  There  is 
entirely  too  much  discrepancy  in  handwriting 
to  tell  whether  a  longhand  character  is  what 
you  think  it  is  or  what  the  writer  thinks  it  is. 

“It  comes  back  again  to  the  determination 
of  the  objective  for  the  first-  and  second-year 
shorthand  groups.  I  shall  always  maintain 
that  the  first  year  is  primarily  theoretical  and 
any  tests  should  be  of  that  theory. 

“I  hope  I  have  given  you  the  information 
you  desire.  Contests  at  their  best  are  difficult 
things  to  manage.  The  only  valid  type,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  one  that  tests  class  average 
and  not  individual  training.” 


Colorado 

Mr.  Colvin  of  Colorado  says: 

“Referring  to  the  rules  for  correcting  short¬ 
hand  contest  papers,  I  have  but  one  suggestion 
to  make.  Should  the  word  ‘substitution’  not 
appear  also  in  Rule  No.  1,  there  will  be  con¬ 
siderable  objection  to  Rule  No.  2,  but  I  think 
I  am  in  favor  of  it  because  it  will  facilitate 
the  grading  of  the  shorthand  transcripts. 

“We  have  two  entirely  different  kinds  of 
contests  in  Colorado.  The  first,  and  we  con¬ 
sider  it  the  more  important,  is  a  class  contest, 
which  will  include  this  year  only  the  subjects 
of  first-year  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  book¬ 
keeping.  In  this  contest  awards  are  given  to 
schools  who  score  the  highest  class  average  for 
the  entire  class.  It  is  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  finals.  The  final  contest  is  a  free- 
for-all,  open  to  two  contestants  from  each 
school,  who  must  be  regularly  enrolled,  and 
it  is  purely  an  individual  contest.  This  fur¬ 
nishes  excitement  and  thrills  for  contestants, 
and  while  it  is  less  valuable  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  standpoint,  nevertheless  it  furnishes  a 
great  deal  of  satisfaction  and  joy  to  those 
who  participate. 

“Personally,  I  think  the  contest  has  suf¬ 
ficient  value  to  warrant  its  continuation  until 
we  find  the  substitute  that  will  take  its  place. 
I  think  the  group  class  contest  plan  can  be 
developed  successfully  and  that  it  will  have 
more  value  than  any  sort  of  substitute  that 
has  been  tried  so  far.” 

Illinois 

Mr.  Maxwell  of  Illinois  says: 

“There  has  been  much  criticism  condemning 
commercial  contests,  and  little  favoring  them. 
There  seems  to  be  no  serious  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  the  face  of  this  situation  the 
organizing  of  state  contests  has  gone  steadily 
forward. 

“Contests  have  done  much  to  establish  uni¬ 
form  standards  of  achievement,  as  well  as  to 
improve  teaching  methods.  The  result  has 
been  better-trained  students,  and,  in  turn,  com¬ 
mercial  departments  have  received  beneficial 
publicity  from  this  training. 

“A  general  criticism  is  that  only  a  few 
receive  the  bulk  of  the  instruction,  yet  there 
are  conflicting  answers  to  the  question,  ‘Should 
the  better  pupils  receive  intensive  instruction 
or  should  the  teacher’s  greatest  efforts  be  spent 
on  the  weaker  pupils?’ 

“No  typing  teacher  would  attempt  to  pick 
her  contest  teams  the  first  semester,  so  it  is 
evident  that  all  have  received  like  instruction 
thus  far,  and  few  typing  pupils  change  in  their 
rate  of  progress  from  there  on.  The  enthusi¬ 
astic  teacher  will  stimulate  to  some  extent  the 
entire  class. 
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“Different  states  have  different  grievances 
or  weaknesses  in  their  contest  plans,  either  in 
the  rules  and  regulations,  nature  of  material, 
or  finances. 

“There  are  many  phases  of  the  contest 
which  must  be  skillfully  planned  in  order  to 
insure  satisfactory  results,  namely:  Wide  dis¬ 
tribution  of  complete  rules  and  regulatiotis — 
definite  types  of  test  materials — attractive 
awards  for  schools,  teams,  and  individuals — 
competent  contest  managers — wide  publicity 
for  the  contests  and  participants. 

“Sufficient  money  must  be  on  hand  to  pur¬ 
chase  attractive  awards.  More  than  $500  was 
used  for  awards  for  our  1931  contests.  These 
awards  consisted  of  336  beautiful  pins  and 
l>endants,  and  30  cups  fully  engraved.  In 
addition  there  was  the  Governor  Emerson 
Grand  Prize  Trophy,  awarded  to  the  school 
winning  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the 
state  final  contest. 

“The  commercial  contest  program  in  Illinois 
is  eighteen  years  old.  The  interest  in  this 
program  has  been  unusually  good.  The  con¬ 
tests  were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Illinois  State  Commercial  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  in  1926,  a  General  Committee  of  twelve 
members  being  elected  fn)m  the  General 
•Assembly  of  that  body.  Each  year  has  shown 
a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  of 
schools  represented,  as  the  following  table 
.'-hows : 

Table  Showing  Growth  of  Illinois  State 
Commercial  Contest 


Year 

Districts 

Sections 

Schools 

Entered 

1926 

14 

2 

160 

1927 

18 

2 

197 

1928 

28 

2 

225 

1929 

42 

2 

272 

1930 

42 

14 

325 

1931 

47 

12 

365 

“No  plan  entirely  suitable  for  conducting 
mass  tests  in  a  subject  has  been  devised.  In 
commercial  work  the  entire  group  receives  the 
benefit  of  the  instruction  and  the  highest 
ranking  pupils  win  the  right  to  participate  in 
the  events.  No  other  form  of  inter-school 
competition  goes  further. 

“The  rules  of  our  contests  emphasize  the 
classroom  goal,  which  is  the  practical  use  in 
life  of  what  the  student  learns.  To  attain 
success  in  our  competitive  events,  the  best 
methods  of  school  learning,  with  this  increased 
enthusiasm  in  the  teaching  of  stenography, 
typewriting,  and  bookkeeping,  are  the  win¬ 
ning  assets.  Consequently  the  contests  as  a 
motivating  power  make  for  more  rigid  exact¬ 
ness,  greater  duration,  and  earlier  adaptation 
of  the  things  learned. 

“Here,  in  part,  is  the  secret  of  why  our 
commercial  staiidards  take  h  gh  rank  among 
the  most  successful  teachi.  g  groups  when 


measured  in  terms  of  the  success  of  our  stu¬ 
dents,  because  of  more  intensive  practice  of 
what  they  have  learned. 

“I  very  much  favor  the  suggested  change 
of  Rule  No.  2.  Spelling  is  undoubtedly  an 
objective  in  secondary  education.  The  sug¬ 
gested  change  in  Rule  No.  6  would  apply  very 
.satisfactorily  to  our  contests.” 

Indiana 

Mr.  Studebaker  of  Indiana  says: 

“For  the  past  ten  years  an  annual  state  com¬ 
mercial  contest  has  been  conducted  in  Indiana 
under  the  auspices  of  Ball  State  Teachers 
College.  We  have  tried  to  face  the  situation 
at  all  times  both  pro  and  con.  After  all  has 
been  said  and  done,  we  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  this  contest  has  increased  the  type  of 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  commercial 
departments  of  the  high  schools  of  Indiana. 
Our  judgment  has  been  verified  by  statements 
from  various  teachers  who  participated. 

“Last  year  (1931)  there  were  251  high 
schools  in  Indiana  enrolled  in  the  state  con¬ 
test.  Assuming  that  there  was  an  average 
of  two  teachers  (no  doubt  there  were  more) 
in  each  school,  there  were  over  5(X)  teachers 
in  Indiana  looking  forward  to  the  contest  and, 
no  doubt,  doing  better  teaching  in  order  that 
their  pupils  would  make  a  good  showing  at 
the  contest. 

“On  the  basis  of  the  various  events  the 
schools  participated  in,  we  can  conservatively 
estimate  that  there  were  10,0(Ki  boys  and  girls 
enrolled  in  the  classes  that  were  trained  for 
the  contest.  There  should  lie  no  question  as 
to  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  were 
better  typists,  bookkeepers,  and  stenographers 
because  of  better  teaching  and  a  goal  to  which 
they  were  striving. 

“The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  of 
the  boys  and  girls  at  the  finals,  and  the  splen¬ 
did  cooperation  of  the  teachers  at  all  times, 
should  convince  the  most  skeptical  critic  that 
some  good  comes  out  of  a  state  contest. 

“Our  critics  say  that  the  contest  does  not 
test  all  of  the  pupils,  but  only  the  best  pupils 
in  the  class  or  school.  If  the  teachers  will 
follow  the  idea  intended  by  those  who  con¬ 
duct  the  contest,  they  will  give  very  little  (if 
any)  individual  help  to  the  best  pupils.  In 
Indiana  we  appeal  to  the  professional  spirit 
of  the  teachers  to  be  good  ‘sports’  and  play 
the  game  fairly.  We  want  them  to  train  the 
class  and  then  select  the  best  from  the  class 
to  represent  it  at  the  contest. 

“Again  the  critics  say  it  takes  too  much 
work.  It  is  generally  understood  that  any¬ 
thing  worth  having  takes  work.  That  should 
be  in  its  favor.  The  work  of  the  teacher, 
however,  should  be  in  better  preparation,  and 
better  methods  of  classroom  procedure. 
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“It  is  said  the  contests  become  monotonous. 
'I'his  can  be  eliminated  by  the  introduction 
of  new  features  from  time  to  time.  In  Indiana 
we  have  added  to  the  usual  plan  of  conducting 
tests  the  following : 

Rate  of  transcription  used  in  second-year  shorthand 
test  to  determine  standing  of  contestant. 

Vocabulary  test  included  in  first  year  shorthand 
test,  and 

Problems  with  figures  in  l)Ookkeeping. 

“We  do  not  give  the  same  tyi)e  test  at  the 
state  contest  as  w'e  give  at  the  district  contest. 
This  prevents  teachers  from  drilling  for  a 
particular  type  of  test.  We  are  considering 
reducing  the  time  for  the  typing  test  and  in¬ 
cluding  an  objective  type  test  for  typing.  The 
changes  suggested  in  the  shorthand  rules  fol¬ 
low  the  ideas  we  have  been  developing  and 
should  improve  this  contest. 

“We  ask  critics  of  the  contest  for  a  sub¬ 
stitute  plan  that  will  serve  better  than  the 
contest  in  improving  instruction  in  commercial 
subjects. 

“The  statewide  test  has  been  advocated. 
It,  too,  has  its  disadvantages.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  get  teachers  to  do 
exactly  what  it  is  intended  that  they  do,  hence 
uniform  directions  are  not  followed.  Then, 
teachers  will  not  send  in  their  poorest  papers, 
as  it  will  reduce  their  averages.  Unless  papers 
are  graded  by  or  under  the  direction  of  one 
person  (which  is  almost  a  physical  impos¬ 
sibility),  they  will  not  be  graded  uniformly 
and,  therefore,  be  of  no  use  for  comparative 
scores.  This  reaction  to  the  statewide  pro¬ 
gram  is  made  from  our  experience  of  a  few 
years  ago  when  we  attempted  such  a  test  in 
typing. 

“Our  state  universities  and  teachers  colleges 
started  a  testing  program  last  year.  The  ques¬ 
tions  for  commercial  subjects  were  prepared 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  our  department. 
We  have  evidence  that  irregularities  occurred 
which  make  it  unfair  to  use  these  scores  for 
comparative  or  other  purposes. 

“The  statewide  testing  program  may  reach 
more  pupils,  but  we  feel  that  it  has  its  limita¬ 
tions,  the  same  as  the  state  contest.  Neither 
of  them  is  perfect  and  both  require  a  'well- 
planned  organization  to  carry  out  their  pur¬ 
poses.” 

Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Woodruff  of  Massachusetts  says: 
“This  matter  of  state  contests  in  commercial 
subjects  is  one  in  which  1  have  always  been 
much  interested.  You  asked  for  comments 
from  State  Managers.  Since  I  have  served 
in  that  capacity  in  Massachusetts  for  several 
past  years,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  of  the  changes  which 
are  recommended  for  the  rules. 


“I  have  been  boosting  contest  work  because 
I  have  watched  keenly  the  constant  growth 
which  they  have  caused  in  the  entire  level  of 
my  classwork  during  the  past  six  years.  I 
thoroughly  disagree  with  people  who  claim 
that  contest  work  benefits  only  the  chosen 
few.  If  the  classroom  teacher  is  conscientious 
in  her  effort  to  develop  the  highest  possible 
standard  in  a  given  class,  she  has  the  contest 
idea  to  spur  those  most  able,  but,  meanwhile, 
the  class  as  a  whole  is  henefited  by  the  in¬ 
tense  effort. 

“However,  I  always  felt  that  it  was  far 
from  a  satisfactory  award  when  a  pupil’s 
contest  paper  was  judged  by  so  much  lower 
standards  than  that  accepted  in  daily  work 
or  that  which  would  be  acceptable  to  any 
business  man.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  express 
the  hope  that  Rule  No.  2  of  the  N.  S.  R.  A. 
Rules  will  be  changed  for  school  contests 
so  that  errors  in  typewriting,  ])unctuation,  and 
spelling  will  K*  counted  as  actual  errors  in 
transcription. 

“Regarding  the  number  of  errors  allowed  for 
a  qualifying  paper,  I  feel  that  we  have  had  so 
few  papers  qualifying  with  a  ninety-five 
per  cent  accuracy  standard  that  I  should  not 
object  to  the  continuation  of  this  standard  of 
qualification  for  contests,  though  I  was  among 
the  first  to  adopt  the  ninety-eight  per  cent 
standard  for  my  own  pupils,  realizing  that  the 
aim  of  the  business  man  is  to  receive  as  perfect 
work  as  possible. 

“Contest  conditions,  difficulty  of  the  material 
dictated,  and  the  fact  that  students  are  taking 
dictation  from  a  person  to  whom  they  are 
not  accustomed  cause  a  nervousness  which 
might  well  be  allowed  for. 

“I  shall  look  forward  to  the  announcement 
of  the  final  rules  governing  the  state  contests 
for  the  current  year,  and  hope  that  some  more 
satisfactory  basis  than  we  formerly  worked  on 
may  he  found.” 

Nevada 

Miss  Hoagland  of  Nevada  says; 

“The  Contest  Committee  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  sincerely  hopes  that  there  will  be 
some  changes  made  in  the  rules  for  conducting 
state  commercial  contests. 

“At  our  meeting  of  State  Commercial 
Teachers  last  May  we  voted  to  incorporate  a 
special  accuracy  aw'ard  in  our  typing  contest, 
as  we  feel  we  must  stress  accuracy. 

“Regarding  the  changes  recommended  in 
the  N.  S.  R.  A.  Rules  Nos.  2  and  6,  I  per¬ 
sonally  think  that  these  changes  are  essential, 
as  we  are  all  striving  for  acceptable  mailable 
transcripts  in  shorthand.  The  five  per  cent 
inaccuracy  is  not  in  keeping  with  our  regular 
standards.  The  maximum  number  of  errors 
allowed  at  the  new  standard  would  be  much 
more  acceptable  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.” 
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New  York 

Mr.  Tilford  of  New  York  says: 

“.'\ns\vering  your  request  of  a  few'  weeks 
ago  concerning  changes  in  the  N.  S.  R.  A. 
Rules  Nos.  2  and  6,  to  be  used  in  correcting 
transcripts  in  state  contests,  I  will  say  that 
revision  of  these  rules  is  obviously  necessary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I  am  correctly  in¬ 
formed,  not  all  contest  committees  have  fol¬ 
lowed  those  rules  as  they  were  originally 
made.  Let  us  discuss  the  two  rules  in  order : 

"Rule  No.  2. — It  seems  sensible  to  say  that 
shorthand  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  though  Rule 
No.  2  appears  to  imply  this.  Shorthand  is 
rather  a  means  to  enable  the  amanuensis  to 
reproduce  perfect  copy  of  something  that  has 
been  spoken.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  it  seems 
clear  that  the  transcript  is  the  important  thing 
in  the  district  and  state  contests.  Of  course, 
contests  could  be  based  on  shorthand  theory 
alone  if  that  were  desired,  but  that  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  object  of  contests  as  now- 
conducted. 

“Secondary  schools  under  the  present  or¬ 
ganization  desire  to  test  the  finished  product, 
and  this  is  definitely  represented  by  the  com¬ 
pleted  transcript.  Therefore,  it  further  seems 
clear  that  any  error  that  causes  a  departure 
from  the  meaning  of  the  original  dictation  or 
manuscript  should  be  penalized.  Such  errors 
are,  obviously,  misspelling,  mistakes  in  capitali¬ 
zation,  paragraphing,  or  punctuation,  changed 
words,  omissions,  typing  errors  (if  a  type¬ 
writer  is  used),  etc.  With  such  a  list  of  errors 
as  a  guide,  an  examining  committee  can  estab¬ 
lish  a  system  of  arbitrary  deductions  for  each 
of  the  errors  and  thereby  fix  a  fair  and  just 
score.  The  larger  the  list  of  errors  con¬ 
sidered  the  better,  since  the  object  of  the 
contest  is  to  select  as  prize  winners  the 
broadest,  most  resourceful,  and  best  con¬ 
testants. 

“In  order  to  select  the  most  worthy  con¬ 
testant,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  time 
element  as  well  as  to  accuracy  of  transcript. 
Obviously,  again,  a  contestant  is  better  if  he 
completes  a  transcript  in  less  time  than  his 
competitor,  providing,  of  course,  that  he  does 
it  equally  well.  The  accuracy  value  should  be 
different  from  the  time  value,  thus  justly 
complicating  the  final  score. 

“With  the  consideration  of  the  above  ele¬ 
ments  as  guiding  principles,  a  point  system 
should  be  established  and  used  by  all  com¬ 
mittees  who  wish  to  avoid  high  percentages, 
ties,  and  other  evils  that  accrue  to  the  rule 
under  discussion.  Percentages  are  not  im¬ 
portant,  and  should  surrender  to  a  point  sys¬ 
tem.  The  latter  is  much  more  resourceful, 
gives  a  greater  variety  of  factors  to  consider 
in  rating  candidates,  and  seems  more  certain 
to  select  and  distribute  the  best  contestants. 


"Rule  No.  6. — Personally,  I  do  not  regard 
Rule  No.  6  as  important.  It  is  all  right  if 
districts  or  states  desire  to  fix  a  number  of 
errors  as  a  qualifying  standard.  There  is  no 
special  object,  however,  in  fixing  a  qualifying 
rule  unless  it  might  be  in  districts  where  there 
were  more  applicants  for  entrance  than  there 
were  facilities  to  accommodate  them.  In  that 
case  new  districts  could  be  formed  for  elimina¬ 
tion  purposes.  So  far  as  the  state  contest  is 
concerned,  a  rule  should  be  fixed  which  auto¬ 
matically  qualifies  district  contestants  to  enter 
the  state  contest. 

“Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  participant  in  a  democratic 
country,  I  .should  permit  anyone  to  enter  the 
district  contests  who  so  desired.  By  the  very 
nature  of  things,  teachers  are  not  apt  to  enter 
students  of  inferior  preparation. 

“I  see  no  necessity  for  the  standardization 
of  contest  rules  among  the  several  states.  As 
I  see  it  now,  I  hope  there  will  be  no  National 
Committee  on  Standardization.  Such  a  con¬ 
sideration  would  tend  to  prevent  originality 
and  advancement. 

“My  experience  in  conducting  a  state  con¬ 
test  is  limited,  owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
been  in  that  work  but  one  year.  However,  I 
am  glad  to  offer  the  foregoing  suggestions.” 

North  Dakota 

Mr.  McCrae  of  North  Dakota  says: 

“It  is  anticipated  for  the  1932  contest  in 
North  Dakota  to  have  dictation  for  first-year 
contestants  at  the  rate  of  70  words  a  minute, 
and  second-year  contestants  at  90  words  a 
minute.  We  have  felt  for  some  time  that  the 
rate  of  dictation  was  somew’hat  lower  than 
served  the  best  purposes  of  the  contest. 

“In  the  case  of  Rule  No.  6,  we  shall  be 
interested  in  observing  the  results  of  raising 
the  percentage  of  accuracy  from  95  to  98, 
as  suggested,  although  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  this  change  will  be  made  in  the  North 
Dakota  contest  this  year. 

“Speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  have  been 
much  pleased  with  the  results  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  contests  in  our  state.  The  contest  is 
not  old  enough  nor  sufficiently  developed  to 
reveal  the  objectionable  characteristics  that 
have  caused  such  contests  to  be  discontinued 
in  other  states.  It  is  hoped  that  by  a  judicious 
administration  of  the  contest  such  objection¬ 
able  features  may  be  avoided.  The  interest 
in  the  contests  grows  from  year  to  year,  and 
in  general  the  quality  of  performance  has 
shown  advancement. 

“We  are  also  very  much  interested  in  the 
newer  type  of  tests  that  is  being  developed 
in  Wisconsin,  and  shall  follow  their  intro¬ 
duction  carefully  with  a  view  to  adopting  such 
features  as  may  prove  of  greatest  value.” 
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Pennsylvania 

^^r.  Hill  of  Pennsylvania  says: 

“Our  contests  here  in  Pennsylvania  prove 
to  be  very  popular ;  but  we  are  convinced  that, 
taking  everything  into  consideration,  they  did 
not  produce  the  results  that  we  hoped  would 
come  from  them. 

“There  is,  and  should  be,  a  very  wide  variety 
of  aims  and  objectives  in  the  commercial 
courses  offered  throughout  our  state.  Our 
various  sections  have  different  problems  to 
face  in  the  courses  offered  in  the  high  schools. 
The  curricula  in  our  schools  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  contests  gave  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  certain  types  of  schools.  There 
were  other  criticisms  that  I  think  are  also 
valid. 

“We  are  thinking  now  not  so  much  in  terms 
of  competition  as  cooperation.  I  am  hoping 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  work  something  but 
along  this  line  before  long  that  will  serve  the 
purpose  better  than  our  contests  did.” 

Virginia 

Mr.  Burmahln  of  Virginia  says: 

“You  have  my  100  per  cent  approval  in  the 
elimination  of  Rule  No.  2.  As  you  say  it  will 
help  to  eliminate  the  score  of  ties  in  the 
upper  level. 

“Regarding  the  suggested  change  of  Rule 
No.  6,  I  would  suggest  a  96  or  97  per  cent 
standard;  98  per  cent  seems  a  little  strong. 
I  say  this  because  of  my  contest  experience 
in  the  State  of  Virginia. 

“Just  as  there  are  certain  top-notch  students 
in  debating,  public  speaking,  football,  music, 
I.atin,  journalism,  art,  shop  mechanics,  etc., 
likewise  will  there  always  be  the  upper  stratum 
in  business  education.  The  alert  teacher  will 
know  how  to  keep  an  entire  group  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  their  toes  from  the  time  school  is 
oi)ened  in  September  to  the  close  in  June.  The 
mingling  of  commercial  students  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  through  a  state  contest  is  a  fine 
thing. 

“State  contests,  the  advanced  shorthand 
teacher  states,  have  greatly  improved  the  rate 
of  speed  in  shorthand  transcription.  There  is 
a  stronger  drive  behind  the  typing  student. 
Second-year  bookkeeping  students — yes,  even 
first-year  bookkeeping  students — are  all  the 
more  capable  because  of  being  thrown  into 
competition  with  each  other  by  class  contests 
now  and  then.  And  what  material  they  develop 
for  a  state  contest ! 

“More  leaders  are  developed  in  the  business 
education  department  through  contests — city, 
district,  state,  and  class. 

“State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis¬ 
consin,  set  an  excellent  example  of  leadership 
in  a  new  tradition  of  statewide  contests.  Ball 


State  Teachers  College,  Muncie,  Indiana,  is 
sponsoring  a  fine  project  in  the  way  of  a  state¬ 
wide  testing  program. 

“One  great  drawback  to  some  schools  may 
be  the  financing  of  the  transportation  of  the 
students  to  the  state  contests.  Here  again  it 
depends  upon  the  resourcefulness  of  those  in 
charge. 

“Students  who  have  won  the  distinction  of 
participating  in  state  contests  have  usually 
won  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  ones 
to  land  the  choice  positions  upon  graduation. 
Others,  who  visit  a  college  campus  for  the 
first  or  second  time  before  graduation  from 
high  school,  make  up  their  mind  to  continue 
their  education  after  graduation.  Are  these 
not  worthy  ideals  to  have  students  strive  for? 

“I  should  not  be  surprised  but  that  the 
Old  Dominion  State  may  have  a  statewide 
contest  in  the  spring  of  1932. 

“Results  and  objectives  :  higher  accomplish¬ 
ments,  better  leaders,” 

Wyoming 

Miss  Colegrove  of  Wyoming  says : 

“I  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that 
the  N.  S.  R.  A.  rules  without  modification 
are  inadequate  for  high  school  contests.  Last 
year  we  had  printed  in  our  booklet  that  went 
out  over  the  state :  ‘Shorthand  transcripts  will 
be  graded  in  accordance  with  the  Gregg  Writer 
Transcription  rules,  with  such  changes  as  the 
judges  of  this  contest  deem  w’ise.’  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  we  used  these  rules  with  just 
one  change,  and  that  was  in  Rule  No.  lOf. 
(We  quote  this  rule  below.) 

“In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that  no  one  should 
dictate  who  cannot  bring  out  the  sense  of  the 
material  exactly  as  printed.  I  concede  that 
there  are  many  poor  readers;  in  fact,  really 
good  ones  are  scarce.  For  our  contests  it  is 
my  duty  to  train  the  dictator,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  points  in  which  I  am  very  particular. 
However,  perhaps  for  the  general  public  -it  is 
better  to  observe  Rule  lOf.* 

“I  would  hesitate  to  change  both  Rules 
No.  2  and  No.  6  the  same  year,  I  would 
suggest  that  we  change  Rule  No.  2  next 
spring,  observe  the  effect  on  the  transcripts ; 
then,  if  it  seems  advisable,  change  Rule 
No.  6  the  following  year.  I  believe  the  change 
of  Rule  No.  2  alone  will  make  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  grade  of  transcripts.” 


*  10.  Each  deTlation  from  copy  In  the  matter  of  punctua¬ 
tion,  where  the  tense  of  the  context  is  affected,  shall  he 
considered  one  error.  This  calls  for  discretion  on  the  part 
of  the  checkers,  but  certain  general  rules  may  be  enumerated 
here : 

f.  Faulty  punctuation,  where  a  clause  Is  detached  from 
the  end  of  one  sentence  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  tlie 
next,  or  vice  rtrta.  Is  one  error  if  the  sense  of  the  context 
it  affected.  (In  cates  of  Immaterial  clauses,  tills  is  frequently 
caused  hy  faulty  dictating,  and  the  student  should  not  be 
penalized  when  the  sense  Is  not  affected.)  Where  the  sense  Is 
changed,  one  error  only  should  be  marked. 
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r  EDITORIAL  COMMENT 

ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


The  Renaissance  of  Objectives  in 
Typewriting 


/N  our  editorial  in  the  last  issue,  we  made 
brief  reference  to  the  present  trend  toward 
placing  emphasis  on  the  application  of 
typing  skill  to  the  practical  problems  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  encounter  in  his  professional  ex¬ 
perience.  We  pointed  out  that  perhaps  teachers 
generally  did  not  quite  see  the  relationship 
between  the  ability  to  type  a  large  number  of 
words  in  a  given  time  and  the  ability  to 
make  the  skill  indicated  by  this  performance 
function  in  a  real  situation.  In  our  teaching 
heretofore  we  may  have  overstressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  typing  speed  as  such. 

For  example,  if  we  examine  the  syllabi  of 
any  great  number  of  schools,  we  shall  find  a 
very  marked  difference  between  typing  speed 
requirements  and  transcribing  requirements,  if 
any  requirements  are  set  up.  Some  require  a 
speed  of  40  to  30*  words  a  minute  in  typing 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  a  transcribing 
speed  in  some  instances  of  as  low  as  ten  words 
a  minute.  That  may  reflect  a  real  situation 
determined  by  actual  test — that  students  are 
not  able  to  transcribe  more  than  ten  words  a 
minute  at  the  end  of  the  first  year’s  work  in 
shorthand.  If  so,  then  we  have  been  empha¬ 
sizing  speed  in  typewriting,  as  such,  to  the 
neglect  of  transcribing  speed.  We  may  have 
been  spending  time  in  developing  typing  speed 
that  might  better  have  been  utilized  in  co¬ 
ordinating  typing  skill  with  shorthand  skill  as 
expressed  in  the  finished  transcript.  This  is 
especially  true  when  we  consider  that  in  many 
schools  typewriting  is  studied  a  year  before 
the  students  start  their  work  in  shorthand. 
What  is  the  use  of  having  a  hundred  mile-an- 
hour  automobile  if  there  is  no  place — except 
a  race  track — where  you  can  run  it  at  more 
than  fifty? 

There  are  three  basic  technical  factors  in 
the  stenographic  equation:  Typing  skill; 
shorthand  skill;  transcribing  skill.  From  the 

*  On  three  representative  state  syllabi  examined,  the  re¬ 
quired  typing  speed  (plain  copy,  presumably)  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  was  IS,  3*.  35  words  a  minute  minimum. 


practical  point  of  view,  which  of  these  is  the 
most  important?  Transcribing  skill  imposes 
a  far  greater  range  of  abilities  than  either  of 
the  two  other  factors.  It  brings  in  a  host  of 
knowledges  that  may  or  may  not  be  required 
in  the  first  two  factors.  In  the  use  of  these 
abilities  and  skills  the  student  proves  whether 
or  not  he  is  qualified  to  do  stenographic  work. 
Typing  skill  generally  is  measured  in  terms 
of  how  many  net  words  a  student  can  write 
on  a  fifteen-minute  test,  from  plain  copy,  which 
involves  little  interpretive  ability. 

The  speeds  achieved  in  the  various  school, 
city,  county,  and  state  contests  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  situation  of  whether  or  not 
the  effort  required  to  reach  high  speed  in 
typing  is  justified  by  results.  To  quote  from 
a  bulletin  just  issued  by  Mrs.  Frances  Effinger 
Raymond  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Starbuck 
Adams : 

We’ve  been  going  over  some  recent  contest  records. 
These  records  represent  the  superior  student  only — 
the  typists  that  were  winners  in  the  local  league 
try-outs.  E^ach  was  first  selected  for  contests  as  the 
l)est  typist  in  his  school.  Then  he  won  at  the  league 
contest,  proving  himself  best  in  his  district.  Then 
he  went  up  against  the  best  typists  in  every  other 
district.  With  this  type  of  selection  and  survival  of 
the  fittest,  would  you  not  expect  that  the  records  of 
the  final  contest  would  be  outstanding,  few  errors 
and  high  speeds?  Well,  the  records  were  not  any¬ 
thing  of  the  sort.  The  first  ten  best  writers  averaged 
11.6  errors,  with  a  range  of  from  5  to  26  errors.  The 
speeds  were  from  50  to  61,  nothing  at  all  exceptional 
for  thirty-six  weeks’  typing  instruction  and  practice. 
Each  student,  it  is  safe  to  say,  bad  put  in  not  less 
than  250  hours  of  practice  in  that  time,  counting 
school  and  home  practice.  Nothing  in  the  results  as 
shown  by  the  records  justified  those  250  hours. 

Let  US  examine  these  results  in  the  light  of 
what  they  mean  from  the  practical  point  of 
view.  They  show  that  the  contestants  aver¬ 
aged  approximately  one  error  a  minute,  for 
which  there  was  made  a  deduction  of  but  ten 
words  to  the  error  from  the  gross  number 
written,  the  gross  speed  running  around  60 
words  a  minute.  Any  of  us  who  have  had 
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experience  know  tliat  an  error  cannot  lie  cor¬ 
rected  in  the  time  that  it  takes  to  write  ten 
words,  especially  when  a  carbon  copy  is  in¬ 
volved,  as  it  usually  is  in  practical  work. 
Writing  at  a  speed  of  60  words  a  minute 
would  mean  that  the  correction  would  have 
to  be  made  in  ten  seconds — which  could  not 
be  done,  of  course,  one  reason  being  that,  as 
a  rule,  students  are  not  taught  to  erase  neatly 
and  to  make  corrections  rapidly.  A  forty- 
word  deduction  would  more  correctly  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  time  required  for  a  correction. 
In  the  case  of  a  fifteen-minute  test,  where  the 
contestants  were  writing  an  average  of  60 
words  a  minute,  or  a  total  of  900  words,  a 
forty-word-per-error  deduction  would  leave  a 
remainder  of  300  words,  or  20  words  a  minute, 
which  is  not  up  to  the  syllabi  requirements 
we  have  referred  to.  To  be  plain,  this  shows 
us  just  where  we  are  “at”  from  a  logical  point 
of  view. 

Moreover,  this  result  has  been  achieved  at 
the  expense  of  much  time  and  effort  in  special 
training.  If  the  motivation  that  is  supposed 
to  be  contributed  by  preparing  for  and  par¬ 
ticipating  in  speed  contests  has  had  any  in¬ 
fluence,  apparently  it  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  the  results.  The  point  is,  is  any  speed 
worth  while  unless  it  is  a  functioning  speed 
in  a  natural  situation?  It  appears  from  the 
analysis  that  the  speed  contests  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  anything  important  toward  meeting 
syllabus  requirements.  It  does  not  seem  that 
it  should  be  much  of  a  task  to  train  students 
to  reach  a  30-word-a-minute  speed,  straight 
copy,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  There  is  a  tremendous  waste 
somewhere  along  the  line. 

But  let  us  not  be  so  optimistic  as  to  think 
that  we  can  get  along  without  straight  copying 
in  the  learning  process,  although,  when  we 
come  to  think  of  it,  that  is  only  a  minor 
activity  compared  with  the  great  range  in 
stenographic  work  on  the  job.  Sustained  typing 
practice  is  undeniably  an  important  factor  in 
building  up  an  efficient  technique  when  prop¬ 
erly  employed.  It  enables  students  to  con¬ 
solidate  skills  only  partially  perfected  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  learning.  It  improves  rhythm, 
concentration,  copy-getting,  and  mechanical 
skill,  and  tends  to  fixate  word  patterns  to  be 
typed  as  units  on  a  higher  level  of  skill.  Its 
greatest  weakness  is  that  it  does  not  develop 
interpretive  power  because  there  is  nothing  in 
it  that  requires  judgment  in  making  decisions 
or  in  bringing  into  play  the  other  abilities 
and  knowledges  essential  in  effective  tran¬ 
scribing.  It  has  a  place,  and  a  very  definite 
place,  but  it  is  not  a  panacea.  It  seems  to  us 
that  we  must  turn  our  attention  definitely 
toward  realizing  the  main  aim  of  our  short¬ 
hand  and  typing  instruction.  By  concen¬ 
trating  on  some  one  factor,  we  are  failing  to 


give  our  students  the  richness  of  experience 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  real  job. 
Heretofore  we  have  neglected  the  matter  of 
transcription.  VV'e  have  not,  perhaps,  realized 
that  typing  skill  and  shorthand  skill  do  not 
necessarily  imply  transcribing  skill.  Neither 
does  the  “reading  back”  of  notes  imply  tran¬ 
scribing  ability. 

It  is  astounding  to  learn  of  the  small  number 
of  transcribed  letters  that  is  required  in  many 
schools  during  the  entire  training  course.  One 
way  to  learn  to  transcribe  is  to  transcribe. 
We  believe  that  if  the  time  heretofore  spent 
in  trying  to  increase  the  straight-copy  rate  of 
speed  were  devoted  to  giving  transcribing  ex¬ 
perience,  we  should  soon  see  a  very  marked 
improvement  in  the  way  of  practical  work. 

Stuart  Test  Scores 

ESTA  ROSS  STUART  has  just 
completed  a  tabulation  of  the  scores  that 
have  been  received  from  the  teachers  who  have 
given  the  Stuart  Objective  Tests  in  Type¬ 
writing  during  the  past  two  years.  The  tabu¬ 
lation  gives  the  median  score  and  the  highest 
and  lowest  score  for  both  accomplishment 
and  the  length  of  time. 

Tests  1  and  2  measure  mental  control  by 
means  of  multiple  response  and  true-false 
tests. 

Tests  3-7  measure  the  accuracy  and  rapidity 
of  the  automatic  manipulative  responses  of  the 
student. 

STUART  OBJECTIVE  TESTS  IN 
TYPEWRITING 


.Accomplishment  Score 


No.  of 

Highest 

Lowest 

Median 

Test 

Scores 

Score 

Score 

Score 

1 

2617 

47 

11 

40 

2 

2469 

90 

4 

61 

3 

2282 

58 

1 

26 

4 

2178 

10 

0 

5 

5 

2134 

4 

0 

2 

6 

1278 

10 

0 

5 

7 

1083 

20 

12 

19 

Time  Score 

No.  of 

Highest 

Ix>west 

Median 

Test 

Scores 

Score 

Score 

Score 

1 

2594 

5 

38 

14 

2 

2428 

10 

90 

21 

3 

2282 

15 

15 

15 

4 

2155 

5 

25 

14 

5 

2108 

10 

33 

25 

6 

1273 

2 

17 

7 

7 

1083 

6 

15 

15 
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The  Advanced  Shorthand  Class  in 
the  High  School 

By  F.  N.  Haroun 

Clinton  Ktlly  High  School  of  Commtrct,  Portland,  Oregon 
(Continued  from  the  November  issue) 

Checking  and  Grading  Transcripts 


Ob  all  the  problems  connected  with  the 
advanced  shorthand  class,  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  difficult  to  handle  satis¬ 
factorily  ;  and  in  its  consideration,  several 
(|iiestions  immediately  arise: 

What  shall  be  the  standards  required  in  tran¬ 
scribing? 

Shall  transcripts  lje  checked  every  day,  or  less 
often? 

Shall  students’  checking,  from  the  teacher’s  reading 
back,  be  accepted  as  a  final  basis  for  grading? 

Shall  a  student  be  graded  on  all  that  he  does  during 
the  transcript  period,  or  only  on  a  single  letter? 

Or  shall  he  lie  graded  on  only  the  first  transcript, 
ignoring  entirely  the  second  transcribing  of  the  notes? 

What  speed  of  transcribing  shall  be  required,  and 
what  does  this  speed  mean? 

How  recognize  the  student  who  can  transcribe  a 
very  large  numlier  of  words  in  a  period,  and  also  the 
one  who  transcribes  only  a  very  small  number  of 
words? 

The  following  plan  is  the  result  of  years 
of  reading  and  experimenting;  and  it  has 
proved  to  be  sound,  workable,  and  both  satis¬ 
factory  and  fair  to  my  students  and  me — and 
the  students’  opinion  is  very  important  in 
judging  any  plan  of  procedure.  Of  course, 
this  plan  could  not  be  adopted  in  toto  by 
another  teacher  or  school,  but  because  I  believe 
it  could  be  adapted  to  almost  any  school  situ¬ 
ation,  I  am  describing  it  in  considerable  detail. 

First,  as  to  standards — The  following  have 
been  in  effect  in  our  school  for  several  years, 
and  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  changing 
them : 

Everything  written  during  transcript  period  counts. 
Maximum  of  errors  allowed,  3  per  cent;  that  is, 
3  errors  for  every  100  words  transcribed. 

Errors  classified  as  follows; 

Typing — those  due  to  the  faulty  use  of  the  type¬ 
writer;  counting  as  yi  errors. 

Shorthand — all  other  errors;  thus  classified  for 
convenience,  as  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  making 
a  more  elaborate  division  of  errors;  it  would  take 
too  much  time. 

Misspelled  words  and  words  incorrectly  divided 
at  the  end  of  the  line,  count,  in  my  classes, 
as  2  errors  each,  and  have  to  be  written  cor¬ 
rectly  on  the  typewriter,  outside  of  transcript 
period,  10  times  each;  wrongly  divided  words 
with  hyphens  l)etween  all  syllables. 


Very  poor  arrangement  of  letter,  or  of  date, 
address,  or  signature,  may  lie  penalized  as 
much  as  1  per  cent. 

Variation  in  punctuation  is  allowed  where  there 
is  optional  practice;  this  is  particularly  true  of 
commas,  semicolons,  dashes,  and  paragraphing. 

Erasures  are  required  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  term,  when  they  count  as  Vi  errors;  but 
typing  errors,  of  which  there  are  supposed  to 
lie  none,  count  as  full  errors.  (In  my  classes 
only) 

Omissions,  during  last  quarter,  if  there  are  5  or 
more  in  one  place,  are  listed  separately,  and 
count  as  Ys  errors;  less  than  S  count  as  Sh. 
errors.  (In  my  classes  only) 

Just  a  word  of  explanation  regarding  some 
of  these  errors.  I  am  not  yet  convinced  that 
there  should  be  no  penalty  for  erasures,  as 
some  contend,  no  matter  how  neat  they  may 
be.  An  erasure  is  a  corrected  error,  which 
takes  time ;  and  if  students  feel  that  they  are 
to  be  penalized  for  it,  even  though  lightly, 
they  will  be  more  careful.  During  the  last 
quarter  of  the  term,  my  students  are  required 
to  erase  and  correct  their  errors.  However, 
unless  they  are  penalized  pretty  heavily  for 
not  erasing,  some  of  them  will  let  their  typing 
errors  stand  rather  than  take  the  time  to 
erase  them ;  therefore,  in  this  quarter,  typing 
errors  count  as  full  errors. 

As  to  omissions,  I  have  a  theory  which  I 
believe  is  sound,  that  when  a  student  misses 
five  or  more  words  in  one  place,  it  is  probably 
because  the  dictation  was  a  little  too  fast ; 
whereas  if  he  misses  less  than  that,  it  is  likely 
that  he  had  trouble  with  an  outline  and  lost 
out.  Of  course,  five  is  an  arbitrary  dividing 
point,  chosen  on  my  own  judgment  and  ob¬ 
servation.  I  have  found  this  allowance  for 
omissions  very  satisfactory  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  semester,  when  the  speed  of 
dictation  for  transcription  varies  so  much  to 
take  care  of  differing  abilities. 

As  to  misspelled  and  wrongly  divided 
words,  there  is  nothing  more  aggravating  to 
a  business  man,  carefill  in  his  use  of  language 
— and  this  is  the  employer  whom  we  must 
have  in  mind  while  training  our  students — 
than  this  type  of  error.  These  men  have  dic¬ 
tionaries  in  their  offices,  and  they  expect  their 
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stenographers  to  use  them.  I  know  that  some 
business  men  consider  a  misspelled  word  an 
evidence  of  mental  laziness,  and  almost  an 
unpardonable  sin.  Therefore,  such  errors 
should  be  penalized  very  severely. 

Now,  as  to  the  thought  back  of  the  choice 
of  3  per  cent  as  the  maximum  error  limit: 
All  the  big  shorthand  contests  have  allowed 
a  5  per  cent  error  maximum ;  but  really  only 
those  writers  who  were  within  the  99  per  cent 
accuracy  limit  had  much  standing.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  however,  that  this  means  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  words  dictated  were  transcribed 
in  commercially  acceptable  copy ;  and  this 
was  done  by  the  fully-trained  worker.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  an  employer  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  stenographer  who  made  as 
high  as  5  per  cent  of  error  in  her  work — 5 
errors  for  each  100  words  transcribed.  So, 
since  it  is  impossible  to  check  the  papers  of, 
say,  100  students,  frequently  on  a  basis  of  com¬ 
mercial  acceptability,  even  if  we  could  find 
out  what  that  is,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compromise  between  the  ideal  of  no  errors — 
which  has  yet  to  be  reached  in  practical  work 
— and  what  might  possibly  get  by  with  the 
poorest  offices,  and  to  set  a  minimum  standard 
that  ought  to  be  acceptable  to  the  man  who 
could  pay  only  a  low  salary,  below  which  no 
student  may  fall  and  yet  be  considered  as 
passing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  students 
stay  close  to  or  above  the  2  per  cent  of  error 
mark,  and  many  rank  well  above  1  per  cent. 
It  was  further  thought  that  typing  errors, 
being  much  more  easily  corrected  than  many 
others,  should  be  penalized  less  severely. 

Plan  of  Checking 

For  the  actual  checking  of  transcripts,  in 
years  past  I  have  tried  all  kinds  of  plans ; 
one  was  to  check  each  day  only  one  of  the 
letters  that  had  been  transcribed,  chosen  at 
random ;  another  was  to  check  the  first  copy 
of  each  letter.  The  plan  I  am  now  using  is 
as  follows : 

I  read  back  from  the  original  copy. 

Each  student  checks  his  own  papers,  records  the 
results  on  the  grade  sheet;  then  I  review  the  checking 
and  grade  the  papers. 

Work  of  the  entire  transcript  period  is  counted. 

Students  writing  large  number  of  words  get  better 
grade  than  do  the  students  writing  small  number,  if 
they  are  passing. 

This  is  the  best  plan  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  checked  should  be 
well  checked.  This  takes  a  great  deal  of  time, 
both  in  and  out  of  class;  therefore,  I  seldom 
check  more  than  twice  a  week  in  any  class, 
though  the  students  never  know  just  when  it 
will  be.  I  find  that  students  are  benefited  by 
checking  their  own  papers,  for  they  see  their 
own  errors;  and  they  check  their  own  better 


than  they  do  someone  else’s  papers,  perhaps 
l)ecau.se  they  know  that  I  go  over  the  papers 
myself,  and  that  they  will  be  given  extra 
penalty  for  errors  they  miss. 

Next,  it  is  not  what  a  stenographer  can  do 
on  one  letter,  but  what  he  can  do  on  a  whole 
day’s  work  that  tells  what  he  is  worth ;  there¬ 
fore,  everything  that  the  student  does  in  the 
transcript  period  is  checked,  even  though  he 
has  transcribed  the  dictation  twice. 

Third,  the  stenographer  who  can  turn  out 
75  letters  a  day  is  worth  more  than  the  one 
who  can  turn  out  only  50  letters — ^the  size  of 
the  letters  and  the  quality  of  the  work  being 
equal.  So  the  student  who  can  transcribe  800 
words  should  have  a  better  grade — more  pay — 
than  the  student  doing  the  same  quality  of 
work  who  turns  out  only  600  words.  I  secure 
this  result  by  ranking  the  student’s  totals  of 
words  transcribed  from  high  to  low,  and 
dividing  into  quarters.  For  the  approximate 
middle  half,  their  actual  per  cent  of  error  is 
recorded;  the  fourth,  or  low,  quarter,  get  a 
penalty  by  having  Yt  i)er  cent  added  to  their 
per  cent  of  error ;  and  the  first,  or  high, 
quarter  get  a  premium  by  having  per  cent 
deducted  from  their  per  cent  of  error,  only, 
however,  if  their  per  cent  of  error  is  not  more 
than  2j/$.  This  is  illustrated  on  the  grade 
sheet.  This  premium-penalty  plan  must  be 
evaluated  somewhat  in  the  light  of  the  fourth 
point. 

While  this  plan  takes  care  of  the  variation 
in  transcribing  speed,  that  subject  does  need 
a  little  attention,  for  the  term  “transcribing 
speed’’  seems  to  have  a  different  meaning 
with  different  people.  When  I  say  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  transcribes  at  25  words  a  minute,  I  mean 
that  that  is  his  average  speed  for  40  minutes 
or  more.  Thus,  in  a  40-minutc  period  he  will 
transcribe  1,000  words — the  equivalent  of  five 
200-word  letters,  including  addresses  and  sig¬ 
natures.  As  remarked  before,  it  is  not  the 
speed  which  he  can  attain  in  transcribing  one 
letter  that  counts,  but  his  average  speed  for 
an  hour,  or  five,  or  eight  hours  that  tells  how 
good  the  stenographer  is.  Exceptional  stu¬ 
dents  often  run  as  high  as  28  words  a 
minute  for  the  40-minute  period,  a  total  of 
over  1,100  words. 

Fourth,  checking  and  recording  transcripts. 
I  read  back  from  the  original  copy,  giving 
punctuation  and  any  other  information  needed. 
Students  use  a  check  mark  (V)  for  typing 
errors,  and  a  circle  for  all  others,  being  re¬ 
quired  to  insert  a  circle  for  each  word  omitted. 
If  part  of  the  dictation  has  been  transcribed 
more  than  once,  any  shorthand  errors  made 
on  all  copies  need  be  counted  only  once;  but 
different  shorthand  errors  and  all  typing  errors 
must  be  counted.  There  is  therefore  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  rushing  to  secure  a  large  number 
of  words,  at  the  expense  of  many  errors. 
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At  the  bottom  of  each  letter  or  article, 
the  student  puts  the  total  of  each  kind  of  error. 
Next  he  finds  the  total  words  written,  the 
total  of  each  kind  of  error  for  the  whole  day’s 
work,  and  records  them  on  the  grade  sheet. 

Finding  the  total  words  written  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult,  for  when  dictating,  I  always  give  the 
index  number  of  the  letter,  the  number  of 
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Showing  Method  of  Recording  Quarters  Work 


w'ords  in  the  letter,  and  usually  the  speed. 
The  number  of  words  given  by  most  dictation 
books  includes  from  the  salutation  to  the  com¬ 
plimentary  close;  but  the  student  is  entitled  to 
credit  for  all  the  words  he  writes;  so,  to  save 
time  in  counting,  we  add  for  each  letter 
finished,  an  arbitrary  25  words,  which  will 
include  the  student’s  name,  the  date,  inside 
address,  signature,  and  subscription.  If  a 
letter  is  not  finished — the  last  letter  written 
is  supposed  to  be  the  only  unfinished  one — 
these  extra  words  must  be  counted. 

Students  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  Errors 
Total  and  Percent  columns  on  the  grade  sheet. 

Fifth,  arrangement  of  letters — body,  date 
line,  inside  address,  signature — is  checked 
closely.  A  bad  arrangement  of  any  or  all  of 
the  letters  in  a  day’s  work  is  penalized  from 
1  error  to  1  per  cent  of  error. 

Sixth,  my  own  checking  and  grading  of  the 
papers  come  next.  After  students  have  checked 
their  papers,  a  quick  inspection  on  my  part  is 
sufficient  for  most  of  them.  Once  in  a  while 
I  find  a  student  whose  papers  need  very  close 
checking,  and  they  get  it — and  so  does  the  stu¬ 


dent;  but  it  does  not  take  long  to  find  out 
which  ones  need  to  be  watched,  nor  to  note 
which  words  are  likely  to  be  misspelled.  All 
errors  I  find  count  as  full  errors,  misspelled 
words,  of  course,  being  two  errors. 

Grading 

As  I  check  the  papers,  I  put  in,  in  red,  the 
total  errors — Sh.  plus  J^-T.  errors.  Total 
errors  compared  with  total  words  written 
gives  me,  by  inspection,  the  total  per  cent  of 
error  for  the  last  column  of  the  grade  sheet. 
That  is  the  only  grade  a  student  gets  until 
the  end  of  the  quarter*  He  knows  that  his 


Transcript  Error  Record 
Analyzing  Specific  Types  of  Error 


work  is  not  passing  if  he  has  more  than  3 
per  cent  of  error.  It  is  much  quicker  simply 
to  record  the  per  cents  than  to  translate  them 
into  letter  grades  each  time;  but  since  some 
teachers  have  thought  this  would  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  and  complicated,  let  me  illustrate  it. 

Total  words,  747;  Sh.  errors,  4;  T.  errors,  7;  total 
errors,  Inspection  shows  that  1  per  cent  of 

error  (1  error  for  every  100  words  written)  would 
be  7.47  errors.  Since  7J4  errors  were  made,  the 
per  cent  would  be  1. 

Another  example: 

Total  words,  690;  Sh.  errors,  6;  T.  errors,  13; 
total,  uyi. 

One  per  cent  of  error  would  be  almost  7 ; 
IZyi  errors  is  almo'^t  1^  times  7,  therefore 
the  per  cent  of  error  is  1^.  Not,  so  hard,  is  it? 
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I  figure  to  the  nearest  ^4  cent,  for  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter  I  add  up  these  per  cents,  find 
the  average,  translate  that  into  our  letter 
grade,  average  that  with  the  quarterly  test 
grade,  and  that  is  the  student’s  grade  for  the 
quarter. 

Furthermore,  since  I  will  not  accept  student 
checking  as  final,  though  it  does  greatly  reduce 
my  work,  translating  this  per  cent  of  error 
into  a  letter  grade  takes  much  of  my  time, 
particularly  since  we  use  homogeneous  group¬ 
ing;  for  1  per  cent  of  error  in  the  “A”  class, 
students  who  can  do  accurate  work  at  the 
higher  shorthand  speeds,  does  not  meati  the 
same  grade  as  does  1  per  cent  of  error  in  the 
“B”  class,  whose  shorthand  speed  ranges  from 
10  to  20  words  a  minute  lower,  usually  with 
less  accuracy.  Our  grading  scale  is  this ; 

E,  90-100  i)er  cent 

G,  80-89  i)er  cent 

F,  70-79  i)er  cent 

I',  less  than  70  per  cent,  unsatisfactory  or  failing 


In  translating  per  cent  of  error  to  letters, 
I  use  the  following  schedule: 


Percent  "A”  class 

0-1  E+  to  E 

1- 2  E  to  E — • 

2- 3  G -f-  to  G 


“B”  class 
G  to  G  — 
F-|-  to  F 
F'  to  F — 


Before  ability  grouping  was  extended  to 
Shorthand  III  and  IV,  we  tried  to  spread  the 
dictation  speeds  to  take  care  of  the  capacities 
of  students,  and  the  grading  was  as  follows : 
0-1%,  E:  1-2%,  G;  2-3%,  F;  more  than  that, 
U.  Grading  was  quite  simple,  but  the  results 
were  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  at  present, 
particularly  because  shorthand  is  practically 
a  required  subject,  students  being  required  to 
choose  either  the  shorthand  or  the  bookkeeping 
course;  consequently  students  of  all  degrees 
of  natural  ability  are  found  in  the  classes. 

This  entire  scheme  of  recording  and  grading 
is  illustrated  on  the  grade  sheet,  on  page  179, 
taken  from  last  fall’s  records. 

very  great  advantage  of  this  method  of 
keeping  the  student’s  record  is  that  it  shows 
everything  that  has  been  done  during  the 
quarter — all  the  material  transcribed,  how 
many  words  each  day,  how  his  errors  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  his  per  cent  of  error  compare. 
It  is  especially  easy  to  check  with  the  student 
who  is  not  doing  well.  This  sheet  is  the 
whole  record  of  his  work  in  transcript  until 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  at  which  time  the 
quarterly  grade  is  transferred  to  my  class 


book  for  permanent  record.  Grade  sheets  are 
not  destroyed  until  after  the  term  closes,  so 
they  are  always  available  for  reference. 

Discount  for  ‘  Ojf”  Days 

Here  is  another  idea  that  pays  big  dividends 
in  student  satisfaction  and  composure.  When 
making  up  the  quarterly  grade,  one  or  two 
of  the  highest  error  per  cents  are  crossed 
out,  provided  there  are  at  least  5,  and  usually 
6,  left,  beside  the  test  grade.  The  philosophy 
back  of  it  is  this:  If  you  have  ever  been  a 
stenographer,  you  know  that  once  in  a  while — 
and  surely  on  the  day  that  the  most  important 
work  was  coming  up — you  came  to  tlie  office 
only  to  find  that  everything  you  did  went 
wrong.  You  couldn’t  write  three  lines  with¬ 
out  making  a  mistake ;  and  about  all  you  did 
all  day  long  was  correct  errors.  If  you  are 
close  to  your  students,  you  know  that  often 
they  have  the  feeling  that  just  as  sure  as  they 
have  had  a  “rotten”  day,  you  will  grade  their 
papers ;  and  if  they  have  done  exceptionally 
well,  just  so  surely  you  will  not  grade.  So  I 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  marking  out  the  one  or 
two  “off”  days,  which  really  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  what  they  can  do  at  all ;  and  I  find  that 
it  gives  the  students  a  feeling  of  calmness,  of 
poise,  of  self-confidence,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  effect  upon  their  grades.  And  if  they 
have  that  feeling,  their  errors  decrease. 
Psychology,  pure  and  simple ;  but  it  works ! 

Transcript  Error  Record 

.Another  record  blank  which  I  used  last  year 
in  a  “B”  or  slow  class  is  called  the  Transcript 
Error  Record,  already  shown.  Every  day  that 
transcripts  were  checked,  the  students  were 
required  to  tabulate  and  record  their  errors 
according  to  the  analysis  shown.  Sometimes 
other  types  of  errors  were  listed  on  the  blank 
lines,  but  the  ones  indicated  are  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  This  record  is  especially  valuable  to  the 
student  who  makes  many  mistakes ;  for,  after 
a  few  checkings,  it  can  be  seen  what  type  of 
error  he  makes  most  frequently,  and  definite, 
intelligent  steps  can  be  taken  to  correct  them. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  semester,  I 
require  every  student  in  my  advanced  classes 
to  keep  this  record;  then  discontinue  it  with 
the  best  students,  as  it  has  practically  no  value 
to  the  student  who  makes  few  errors. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month) 


Keep  Up  to  the  Minute 

on  modern  methods  of  teaching  business  subjects.  The  fourth  Year  Book  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers*  Association  now  on  sale,  $2.50,  at  the  Philadelphia 
office  of  the  Association,  1200  Walnut  Street. 
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CONVENTIONS 


Digest^  of  State  M.eetmgs 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION — Bay  Section  Technical  High  School, 
Oakland.  California,  Saturday,  October  3,  1931. 

Round  Table  Discussions: 

Alfred  Sorensen,  University  High  School,  Oakland, 
leader-  -Uounselini;  for  Commercial  Work 
Caleb  Lindquist,  Merritt  High  School,  Oakland, 
leader — The  Teaching  of  Typewriting 
Margaret  Montgomery,  Mission  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  leader —Office  Practice 
Laurance  Pease,  Stockton  High  School,  Stockton, 
leader — Business  English  and  Commercial  Cor¬ 
respondence 

Muriel  Ogden.  Richmond  High  School,  Richmond, 
leader — S  hort  hand 

Erie  B.  Ingle,  Berkeley  High  School,  Berkeley, 
leader — Fundamentals  of  Business 

New  Officers : 

President:  Henry  I.  Chaim,  High  School  of  Com¬ 
merce,  San  Francisco 

Vice-President;  Lauranee  Pease,  Stockton  High 
School,  Stockton,  California 
Secretary:  Edith  L.  Hunt,  Rfwisevelt  High  School, 
Oakland,  California 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  COMMER¬ 
CIAL  TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION,  Short¬ 
hand  and  Typewriting  Round  Table,  Pasadena, 
California,  October  24,  1931.  Chairman,  Pru¬ 
dence  McGuire,  Senior  High  School,  San 
Bernardino. 

Speakers : 

Pauline  Herring,  Belmont  High  School,  Los  Angeles- - 
Recent  Developments  in  Office  Practice;  Edith 
Black,  Herliert  Hoover,  High  School,  San  Diego — • 
Cooperation  With  Business  Offices  as  a  Means 
OF  Increasing  the  Efficiency  of  Stenographers: 
Georgia  Johnson,  Pasadena  Junior  College,  Pasadena — 
Psychology  Applied  to  the  Teaching  of  Skill  in 
Typewriting. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Western  Division,  Galesburg, 
Illinois,  October  9,  1931. 

Speakers : 

ll'.  IV.  Lewis,  Head  of  Shorthand  Theory  Department, 
Gregg  College,  Chicago — The  Shorthand  Program 
AND  How  It  .Should  he  Developed;  Nathan  Deutsch, 
High  School,  Canton,  Illinois — round  table  discussion. 

New  Officers; 

Chairman;  h’cua  Reeder,  High  Schixil,  .Macomb, 
Illinois 


SOUTHWESTERN  IOWA  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Octo¬ 
ber  16,  1931.  President,  Nathalia  Hutchison, 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School,  Council 
Bluffs ;  Secretary,  Lena  White,  Lincoln  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs. 

Speakers : 

James  J.  Jones,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago — 
Bases  of  the  Junior  Commercial  Curriculum; 
Lucile  .Airy,  South  High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska- — ■ 
Office  Training — Why  a  Popular  Course,  paper 
read  by  Mina  Hubbell,  South  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska;  F.  E.  Walsh,  Dean  of  Commerce,  Creighton 
University,  Omaha,  Nebraska — Business  Surveys, 
How  to  Conduct  Them  and  Their  V'alues. 

New’  Officers : 

President:  Mrs.  D.  U.  Burgess,  Abraham  Lincoln 
High  School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
Secretary:  Lucile  Winter,  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  District  No.  1,  Commercial  Section, 
Detroit,  October  30,  1931. 

Speakers : 

Lloyd  L.  Jones,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago  - 
Why  and  How  General  Business  Science  Should 
BE  Taught;  Dr.  Traver  C.  Sutton,  Chairman,  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Science  Departments,  Mackenzie  High 
School,  Detroit — An  Outsider’s  V’iewpoint  of  the 
Commercial  Department. 

New  Officers ; 

Chairman:  Ivan  Mitchell,  Head  of  Commercial  De¬ 
partment,  Western  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan 
Secretary:  Caroline  Hall,  Southwestern  High  School, 
Detroit 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  District  No.  6,  Detroit,  Michigan, 
October  17,  1931. 

Speakers : 

Goldina  M.  Fisher,  Gregg  College,  Chicago — Motiva¬ 
tion  i.N  Shorthand  Under  the  New  Program; 
D.  D.  Lessenberry,  1  lepartment  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania — The  Teaching  of  Typewriting;  Stella 
Willins,  Underwood  Tyiiewriter  Company,  New  York 
City,  brief  talk  and  demonstration. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  Maxine  Haynes,  High  School,  Romeo 
Secretary:  Mrs.  Havel  Sehall  Murray,  High  ScIick)!. 
Birmingham 
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MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Jackson,  Michi¬ 
gan,  October  23,  1931. 

Speakers ; 

Nelson  Van  Liere,  Eastern  High  School,  Lansing — 
Report  on  Commercial  Contests;  John  M.  Tryttcn, 
School  of  Eklucation.  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor — The  Curriculum  for  Commercial  Teachers 
AT  THE  University  of  Michigan;  John  Paul  Jones, 
Dean,  Junior  College,  Jackson— The  Frontier 
Pushes  Outward. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Earl  Younglove,  French  Junior  High 
School,  Lansing 

Secretary:  Mrs.  Marie  IVeatherby,  Central  High 
School,  Owosso 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting ; 

Jackson,  Michig.an,  October,  1932. 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Eighth  District,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan, 
October  27,  1931. 

Speakers : 

Goldina  M.  Fisher,  firegg  College,  Chicago — The 
New  Momentum  in  Shorthand  Teaching;  Omar  K. 
Christian,  Lincoln  High  School,  Kalamazoo — Some 
Definite  Projects  Carried  on  in  My  Junior 
Business  Training  Classes;  Guy  H.  Ringle,  Head 
of  Commercial  Department,  High  School,  Three 
Rivers — Salesmanship;  typewriting  demonstration  by 
Stella  Willins,  Underwood  Typewriter  Company, 
New  York  City;  C.  G.  Griffin,  Dean,  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor — Trends  in  Higher  Education  for  Business. 

New  Officers; 

Chairman:  Berenice  Dawdle,  High  School,  Battle 
Creek 

Secretary:  Hannah  Daken,  Southwestern  Junior  High 
School,  Battle  Creek 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Fifth  District,  Commercial  Section, 
Petoskey,  Michigan,  October  2,  1931. 

Speakers : 

James  J.  Jones,  Gregg  Publishing  Company,  Chicago — 
Drifts  in  Commercial  Education. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman:  C.  B.  Bishop,  Sheboygan  High  School, 
Sheboygan,  Michigan 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting; 

Probably  October  7,  1932,  Cadillac,  Michigan 

MICHIGAN  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Second  District,  Saginaw,  Michigan, 
October  22,  1931. 

Speakers : 

George  A.  Race,  Penmanship  Supervisor,  Board  of 
Education,  Bay  City,  Michigan — The  Relation  of 
the  Writing  Supervisor  to  the  Commercial  De¬ 
partment;  Grover  C.  Baker,  Registrar,  Ferris  In¬ 
stitute,  Big  Rapids,  Wisconsin — What  a  Stenog¬ 
rapher  Ought  to  Be;  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  Gregg 
College,  Chicago — Newer  Trends  in  Typewriting 
AND  Shorthand. 

New  Officers: 

Chairman:  George  A.  Race,  Penmanship  Supervisor, 
Board  of  Education,  Bay  City,  Michigan 
Secretary:  Catherine  Riggs,  West  Side  High  School, 
Saginaw,  Michigan 


NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS  ASSO¬ 
CIATION,  Southeastern  District,  New  York 
City,  Octobier  30,  1931.  Chairman,  William  H. 
Higbie,  High  School,  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Speakers ; 

P.  N.  Heiges,  School  of  Commerce,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity — Methods  of  Teaching  Economic  Geog¬ 
raphy;  Wallace  B.  Bowman,  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York — Aids  to  Teaching  Advanced 
Typewriting;  Clinton  A.  Reed,  State  Supervisor  of 
Commercial  Education,  Albany,  New  York,  spoke  on 
the  new  state  syllabus;  Dr.  Paul  S.  Lomax,  Professor 
of  Education,  New  York  University — Summing  Up 
the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Various 
Methods  of  Teaching  Commercial  Subjects. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  Wallace  B.  Bowman,  High  School,  New 
Rochelle,  New  York 

NORTH  DAKOTA  EDUCATIONAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION,  Southeastern  Division,  Com¬ 
mercial  Section,  Valley  City,  North  Dakota, 
October  16,  1931.  Chairman,  C.  C.  Crawford, 
State  Teachers  College,  Valley  City,  Nortli 
Dakota. 

Speakers : 

Perry  J,  Singer,  Gregg  College,  Chicago,  Illinois — 
Junior  Business  Training;  Gerald  R.  Shelby,  High 
School,  Loma,  North  Dakota — Suggested  Program 
for  Commerce  in  Loma  High  Schoou 

NORTHEASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Octolier 
30,  1931.  Chairman,  Louis  D.  Huddleston, 
John  Adams  Junior- Senior  High  School, 
Qeveland;  Secretary,  Imogene  Pilcher,  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  Cleveland. 

Speakers : 

Dr.  Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott,  Franklin,  Indiana — What 
Does  Commercial  Training  Contribute  to  Char 
acter;  /.  O.  Malott,  Specialist  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bureau  of  Education,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C. — Latest  Developments  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education. 

OKLAHOMA  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Northeast  District,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
October  29-31,  1931. 

Speakers ; 

Edwin  M.  Bonde,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School, 
Tulsa — General  Business  Science;  J.  U.  Massey, 
Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas — 
What  About  This  Commercial  Education;  Round 
Table  discussion,  based  on  State  Course  of  Study, 
led  by  Sarah  Linihan,  High  School,  Miami,  Oklahoma. 

New  Officers: 

President:  Kate  Frank,  High  School,  Muskogee, 
Oklahoma 

Vice-President:  Myrtle  Donaldson,  High  School, 
Wagoner,  Oklahoma 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Mrs.  O.  L.  Gilbertson,  High 
School,  Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

(Continued  on  page  200) 
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Daily  Lesson  Plans  in  Gregg 

Shorthand 

By  M..  E.  Zinmanj  M,A.j  C.S.R. 

Chairman,  Shorthand  Dtpartmtnt,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn,  Now  York 

Roslyn  E.  Strelsin,  B.A.,  and  Eli’^^beth  Friend,  BS.  in  Commerce 

Inttmctors,  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Brooklyn,  New  York 
(Continued  from  the  November  issue) 

Eighteenth  Week 

Unit  ij 


First  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  on  the  jent-d, 
pent-d  blends. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  words 
and  brief  forms  of  Unit  16. 

REMEDIAL  DRILL — On  test  given  in 
Unit  16. 

PREVIEW  L£77£f?— Based  on  words 
and  brief  forms  of  Unit  16  and  words  such 
as  gentlemen  (introduced  for  the  first  time 
in  the  reading  plate  of  Unit  16)  and  happen, 
open,  ripen,  cheapen,  etc.  These  introductory 
words  have  been  italicized. 

Gentlemen: 

In  your  letter  of  Monday,  April  16,  you  said  that 
you  did  not  happen  to  know  the  sum  of  the^O  refund 
made  to  your  company  on  February  18.  I  suggest 
that  you  open  your  books  for  that  date  and^o  see  just- 
how  much  it  was,  so  that  you  may  know  how  much 
to  cheapen  your  goods.  It  will  aid  you  in  your 
inventory*®  also. 

In  any  event,  the  matter  is  entirely  in  your  hands 
and,  as  it  stands  now,  we  feel  that  it  requires*®  no 
further  attention  from  us. 

Yours  truly,  (88) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— 
on  new  words  of  Unit  17  and  review  words 
and  brief  forms  of  Unit  16.  Point  out  that 
the  pent-d  blend  is  a  combination  of  p  plus 
ent-d  blend,  which  was  studied  last  week. 
The  jent  blend  is  j  plus  ent-d  with  angle 
rounded. 

opened  I  shall  open  the  entire  case  again  if 

you  will  promise  to  give  it  your  in* 
dividual  attention  after  it  has  been 
opened. 

happened  That  reference  happened  to  be  made  at 
the  same  time  as  my  suggestion  for 
increasing  the  size  of  the  industry 
tenfold. 

spend  I  am  unable  to  spend  more  than  my 

business  will  yield  this  winter. 
ripened  As  the  time  ripened  to  close  the  deal 

the  entire  company  regretted  their 
hasty  actions. 

cheapened  He  failed  to  hold  the  goods  and  so  by 
overflooding  the  market  he  cheapened 
the  price. 


carpenter  The  carpenter  promised  to  build  the 
fence  before  the  great  event  in  May. 
impending  The  impending  business  crises  made 

buyers  careful. 

pageant  The  carpenters  were  working  hard  to 

finish  the  grandstand  before  the 
August  pageant. 

gentle  His  gentle  manner  won  him  many 

friends  who  helped  him  in  his  new 
position. 

genteel  Her  genteel  way  made  us  realize  that 

she  had  had  excellent  home  training. 
cogent  This  cogent  phrase  enabled  him  to  re¬ 

ceive  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
legend  This  legend  tells  of  the  very  beginning 

of  the  brick  industry. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  column  Second  column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms  Unit  17,  through  deliver, 

and  phrases,  seven  times. 

Units  16-1.  Par.  141,  through  im- 

2 —  Words,  Units  pending,  seven  times. 
16-1. 

3 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

4 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on  pre¬ 
sented  words  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  15. 

When  I  opened  the  door,  I  happened  to  see  that  the 
lumber  men  had  resumed  their  work. 

Before  the  impending  pageant  the  carpenter  cheapened 
the  rate  of  the  lumber  as  a  good  business  policy. 
I  shall  spend  one  dollar  for  these  peaches  later  in  the 
summer  when  they  have  ripened. 

Judge  Crown,  a  very  fine  gentleman,  has  opened  the 
case  of  the  Browns  again. 

I  assume  that  the  carpenter  will  spend  no  more  than 
is  necessary  for  that  lumber.  * 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  presented  words  and 
review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  14. 

Gentlemen: 

The  carpenter  will  have  the  stage  fixed  before  the 
pageant.  It  had  been  broken  during  a  riot  priori®  to 
the  first  of  June.  I  think  that  you  should  be  willing 
to  spend  the  sum  he  asks  for  his  labor.  He  is  doing*® 
his  work  well,  and  is  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
ha  ze  our  pageant  which  has  become  a  legend  to  all 
of*®  us. 

Yours  truly,  (63) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  77, 
sentences  1-9.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Die- 
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tation,”  pages  48-49,  Pars.  154,  156.  (3) 

Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence  Drills,”  page 
109,  sentences  6,  7,  16  and  page  10,  letter  4. 

Ski  ONI)  Dav 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  on  the  use  of  the 
def-v-tive,  blend. 

REl'JEir — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Unit  16  and  those  of  Unit  17 
assigned  for  today. 

PREVIEW  LFTTF/?— Based  on  review 
words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  17. 

Gentlemen: 

The  agent  will  move  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money 
on  the  imjtending  pageant.  He  credits  it  with20  much 
spirit  and  l)eauty  of  a  different  nature. 

This  pageant  will  cost  you  approximately  ten  dollars 
a  piece. <')  We  have  cheapened  the  rates  this  year  so 
that  the  legends  of  our  country  could  lie  enjoyed  by 
all.  We  hope  that  you®*!  will  be  able  to  come. 

Yours  truly,  (66) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Noic 
that  in  writing  the  dev-tive  blend  the  angle 
is  rounded.  In  order  to  differentiate  between 
the  jent-pent  blend  and  the  def-iive  blend, 
point  out  that  the  first  consonant  in  the  blend 
determines  its  direction.  The  class  has  had 
the  brief  form  different,  which  has  also  been 
used  in  the  Preview  Letter.  Point  out  that 
the  upward  stroke  d  determines  its  direction, 
while  in  gentlemen  the  downward  stroke  / 
determines  its  direction. 

These  sentences  employ  the  review  words 
of  yesterday’s  lesson  besides  the  new  ones  of 
today’s. 

defeat  The  agent  credited  the  difference  in  his 

actions  to  the  defeat  of  his  plans. 
defense  His  defense  was  that  he  said  he  would 
spend  approximately  that  sum. 
deficit  It  happened  that  the  deficit  could  l>e  met 

by  the  delivery  department. 
divided  They  divided  the  profits  made  on  the 
thoroughly  ripened  peaches. 
device  It  appears  that  the  carpenter  will  spend 

his  own  money  on  this  device, 
devoted  He  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the 
beauty  and  spirit  of  the  place. 
division  The  head  of  this  division  devoted  his  life 
to  having  this  line  opened  here. 
endeavor  The  carpenter  will  endeavor  to  move  this 
wood  l)efore  the  pageant.  • 

positive  The  agent  was  positive  that  the  credit 
*  memo  had  been  sent. 

motii’e  His  motive  in  moving  was  different  from 

mine. 

captive  His  work  held  him  a  captive  but  he 
appeared  not  to  mind  it. 

creative  This  man  is  doing  more  creative  work 
than  any  other  in  this  division. 
sensitive  An  oversensitive  man  has  no  business 
l>eing  in  this  line  of  work. 

native  This  native  is  approximately  50  years  old. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  column  Second  column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms  Unit  17,  seven  times, 

and  phrases. 

Units  16-1 


2 —  Words,  Units  I’ar.  141,  seven  times. 

16-1 

3 —  Letters  in  Si>eed  Studies,  Par.  104, 

class,  twice.  seven  times. 

4  — Sentences  in 

class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences  based  on  pre¬ 
sented  words  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  13. 

Why  not  appoint  a  man  and  give  him  the  power  to 
inquire  into  the  deficit  in  this  divisionf 
I  shall  endeavor  to  find  out  why  this  native  is  so 
devoted  to  improving  this  device. 

His  defense  for  his  defeat  was  that  there  was  no 
positive  motive  behind  the  fight. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  have  the  profits  divided  by  next 
Friday. 

The  agent  for  this  division  was  asked  to  explain  the 
poor  delivery  service  his  branch  was  giving. 

(2)  Letter  based  on  presented  words  and 
review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  12. 

Gentlemen : 

We  had  the  impression  that,  if  there  was  a  profit 
or  a  deficit,  it  would  be  divided.  In20  your  last  letter 
you  infer  that  one  person  should  bear  the  expense 
and,  when  there  is  a  profit,  all  should  share  in  it.^** 
Upon  examination  you  will  see  that  we  cannot 
sanction  any  such  thing.  We  will  defend  the  plan 
we  madeCO  last  year,  and  shall  positively  stick  to  it 
until  the  end.  We  regret  that  your  motive  was  such 
as  to  make  thi.s8u  letter  necessary. 

Yours  truly,  (86) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  78, 
Pars.  10-14.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dic¬ 
tation,”  page  47,  Pars,  152,  153.  (3)  Markett’s 
“Word  and  Sentence  Drills,”  page  108,  sen¬ 
tences  1-5. 

Third  Day 

AIM — To  review  the  special  business  salu¬ 
tations  and  complimentary  closings  of  a  letter. 

REVIEW — (1)  Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Units  16  and  17. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  Unit  17. 

Gentlemen: 

I  should  like  a  definite  answer  tomorrow  as  to  the 
amount  I  should  spend  in  defending  your20  new 
device  l)efore  the  Railway  Division.  You  are  not 
mistaken  in  our  influence  over  them.  In  every^O  in¬ 
stance  they  have  gpven  our  devices  careful  attention 
and  consideration. 

I  shall  expect  your*®  information  in  the  morning. 
Yours  very  truly,  (69) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— Based 
on  Par.  142,  special  business  phrases,  and  re¬ 
view  of  Unit  17. 

Gentlemen  The  word  Gentlemen  appears 

at  the  beginning  of  a  letter. 
Dear  Mr.  Dear  Mr.  is  used  with  a 

definite  name  in  place  of 
dear  sir. 

Messrs.  Messrs,  together  with  a  defi¬ 

nite  name  is  used  in  the 
inside  address  and  connotes 
more  than  one  person. 

Yours  .sincerely,  Yours  sincerely  is  used  as  a 

.Sincerely  yours,  -  closing  phrase,  as  is  Sin- 

cerely  yours. 
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Very  sincerely.  Very  sincerely,  yours  very 

y'ours  very  sincerely,  sincerely,  yours  sincerely. 
Yours  sincerely,  and  sincerely  yours  are  used 

Sincerely  yours,  as  closing  i)hrases  when 

writing  to  a  person  of  equal 
rank. 

Respectfully  yours.  Respectfully  yours,  yours  re- 

Yours  respectfully,  spectfully,  very  respectfully. 

Very  respectfully,  are  excellent  closing  phrases 

to  use  when  applying  for  a 
position  by  mail. 

Cordially  yours.  Cordially  yours,  yours  cor- 

Yours  cordially,  dially,  are  usually  used 

when  there  has  been  some 
personal  contact  between  the 
writers,  although  it  may  be 
employed  as  a  friendly 
gesture. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  column  Second  column 

I’age  1 — Brief  forms  Unit  17,  seven  times, 

and  phrases. 

Units  16-1. 

2 —  Words,  Units  Par.  141,  three  times; 

16-1. 

3 —  Sentences  in  Par.  142,  seven  times, 

class,  three 

times. 

4 —  Letters  in  Par.  144,  twice.  Be  pre¬ 
class,  twice.  pared  to  read  it  at  80 

words  a  minute. 

SUMMARY — Letter.  See  “Supplementary 
Dictation.” 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— (1) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  pages  78, 
79,  80,  letters  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12.  (2)  Wilson’s 
“Progressive  Dictation,”  page  48,  Par.  155. 

Fourth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  test  the  knowledge  of  brief 
forms  of  Units  17  and  16.  (2)  To  furnish 

additional  dictation  material.  (3)  To  develop 
transcription  ability. 

REVIEW — Have  the  class  read  back  page 
4  of  their  homework.  This  is  Par.  144,  and 
should  be  read  fluently.  It  should  then  be 
dictated  several  times  and  read  back  each  time. 

TEST  MATERIAL— {\)  Dictate  30  brief 
forms  and  phrases  from  Unit  17  (at  20  words 
a  minute)  ;  10  brief  forms  and  phrases  from 
Unit  16  (at  20  words  per  minute).  (2)  Dic¬ 
tate  at  25  words  a  minute  sentences  1-5,  page 
105,  from  Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence 
Drills.” 

NOTE. — If  the  teacher  desires  she  may  substitute  for  the 
test  suggested  below  RolUnson’s  “Diagnostic  Testing  and 
Keniedlal  Teaching  of  Oregg  Shorthand,"  Unit  17. 

(3) — Dictate  25  words  and  15  brief  forms 
from  Unit  17,  and  letter  13,  page  80  from 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners”  (at  25 
words  a  minute). 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— D) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  78, 
sentences  1,  2,  3.  (2)  Markett’s  “Word  and 

Sentence  Drills,”  page  107,  sentences  6-25. 


(3)  Wilson’s  "Progressive  Dictation,”  page 
49,  Par.  158. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

First  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1 — Brief  forms  Pars.  143,  142,  five 

and  phrases,  times. 

Units  16-1. 

2 — Words,  Units  Par.  141,  five  times. 

16-1. 

3  and  4 — Dictation  Material,  three  times  each. 

Fifth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  test  the  knowledge  of  Units 
17  and  16.  (2)  To  furnish  additional  dicta¬ 

tion  practice.  (3)  To  develop  transcription 
ability. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Units  16  and  17. 

TEST  MATERIAL— D)  Dictate  25  words 
from  Unit  17 ;  15  words  from  Unit  16  (at  20 
words  a  minute).  (2)  Dictate  at  25  words  a 
minute  from  Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Begin¬ 
ners,”  page  80,  letter  13. 

NOTE. — If  Rolllnsun  Test  was  used  yesterday  this  time 
should  be  devoted  to  roinudlal  work. 

or 

If  Test  3  was  given  on  Thursday,  use  this  part  of  the 
I>erlod  for  remedial  instruction  on  words  written  Incorrectly. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Page  1 — Brief  forms  and  phrases.  Units  17-1,  twice. 

2 —  Words,  Units  17-1,  once. 

3—  I.«tters  in  class,  twice. 

4 —  Par.  144,  three  times. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— (1) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  79, 
Pars.  10,  11.  (2)  Markett’s  “Word  and  Sen¬ 
tence  Drills,”  pages  109,  110,  first  three  letters. 
(3)  Wilson’s  "Progressive  Dictation,”  page 
49,  Par.  157. 

Nineteenth  Week 
Unit  1 8 
First  Day 

AIM — To  teach  the  omission  of  the  vowel 
in  the  syllables  he,  de,  and  re. 

REMEDIAL  DRILL — Dictate  words  of 
Friday’s  test  that  most  pupils  found  difficulty 
with. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— 

Dear  Mr.  Carpenter: 

This  is  in  reference  to  the  letter  we  received  from 
you  this  morning.  We  regret  very-b  much  the  mis¬ 
take  made  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Devine,  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  delivery  of  your  order.40  We  must  say, 
to  his  credit,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  such 
an  error  on  his  part. 

The  goods  will  be  sent^o  out  today  and  will  probably 
reach  you  tomorrow. 

Very  truly  yours,  (73) 

NOTE. — This  letter  is  called  a  preview  letter  because  In 
addition  to  review  words  it  cont  iins  words  that  serve  as  a 
preparation  for  the  day's  presentiition. 

Drill  for  a  few  moments  on  the  Italicized  words. 
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PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— CM 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  vowel  is  omitted 
in  the  syllables  he,  de,  and  re. 

belmv  At  this  sale  we  are  offering  gtxxls  of  an 
excellent  quality  below  cost. 
besides  Who,  besides  Mr.  Carpenter,  is  res'wnsible 
for  making  this  rule? 

delay  We  are  positive  that  there  will  be  no 
further  delay  in  the  delivery  of  your 
order. 

SoTE. — The  words  derision  and  deerit  are  written  with 
the  rlght-s.  See  Par.  51,  page  26,  In  Manual.  This  rule 
also  applies  to  word  Tetign. 

decision  He  appears  to  be  mistaken  in  his  decision, 
depend  Your  promotion  depends  altogether  on  the 
quality  of  your  work. 

\OTE.~Ttit  vowel  is  retained  when  de  precedes  k  or  g, 
as  in  dirag,  degrade. 

degrade  There  is  nothing  degrading  about  working. 

SOTE. — The  vowel  is  omitted  in  the  prefix  re  only  before 
a  downstrvke. 

repairs  We  shall  defer  the  matter  of  repairs 

until  the  next  meeting. 

reason  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  agent’s 

motive  was  to  defraud  the  company. 
resign  VV’hat  are  your  reasons  for  resigning  f 

reception  We  shall  endeavor  to  minimize  the  ex¬ 

penses  of  the  reception. 

replaced  The  ice  box  is  lieing  rapidly  replaced  by 
the  refrigerator. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1  Brief  forms.  Par.  150,  first  2  col- 

Units  17-9,  umns,  seven  times, 

once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  Par.  145,  words  con- 

17  and  16,  taining  be,  de,  and  re, 

once.  seven  times. 

3 —  Sentence ;  in  class,  three  times. 

4 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  cannot  come  to  the  reception, 
please  let  us  know. 

We  depend  on  you  to  make  definite  decisions  in  im 
portant  matters. 

I  shall  hold  you  responsible  for  any  delay  in  the 
delivery  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Carpenter  gave  no  reason  for  resigning. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  get  another  man  to  replace  Mr. 
Carpenter. 

(2)  Letter. 

Dear  Mr.  Devine:  • 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mr.  Carpenter  is  resign¬ 
ing.  Can’t  you  influence  him  to^O  change  his  decision? 
We  are  depending  on  you  to  do  your  utmost. 

Mr.  Carpenter  is  an  excellent  man40  and  cannot 
be  replaced,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  you 
could  induce  him  to  stay. 

Cordially  yours,  (55) 

Second  Day 

AIM — To  teach  the  omission  of  the  vowel 
in  the  syllables  dis  and  mis. 

REVIEW — Dictate  brief  forms  of  Unit  17, 
and  brief  forms  and  words  of  Unit  18  assigned 
thus  far. 


PREVIEW  LETTER— 

Gentlemen : 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  a 
mistake  in  the  time  of  delivery  of  our  goods.  This2o 
delay  has  happened  on  previous  occasions.  If,  for  any 
reason,  you  cannot  fill  our  orders  more  promptly.^ii 
we  shall  have  to  place  them  elsewhere.  This  is  our 
final  decision. 

Very  truly  yours,  (55) 

PRESENTATION  SENTENCES— 
that  the  vowel  is  omitted  in  the  syllables  dis 
and  mis. 

discover  We  discovered  the  same  mistake  on  a 
previous  occasion. 

dispel  I  would  like  to  dispel  all  doubt  in  regard 

to  the  value  of  insurance. 

dispatch  I  am  depending  on  you  to  send  out  the 
dispatch  without  delay. 

display  Your  window  displays  are  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  what  they  used  to  be. 
dislike  Although  I  dislike  going  to  receptions. 

I  presume  there  will  be  no  way  out 
of  the  difficulty. 

disgrace  I  think  your  records  are  a  disgrace  and 
should  be  revised. 

dismiss  The  case  against  the  advertising  company 
was  dismissed. 

mislaid  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  you  have 
mislaid  an  important  dispatch. 
mishap  The  preliminary  review  was  made  with¬ 

out  any  mishap. 

misery  His  bankruptcy,  though  involuntary, 

caused  him  great  misery. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review 

Page  1 — Brief  forms. 

Units  17-9, 
once. 

2 — Words,  Units 
17  and  15, 
once. 

.3  -Sentences  in  class, 
three  times. 

4  -Letters  in  class, 
three  times. 

SUMMARY— (\)  Sentences. 

I  dislike  the  window  display  and  should  like  to  offer 
some  suggestions. 

When  did  you  discover  that  you  had  mislaid  the 
receipt  ? 

The  dispatch  was  dated  Monday,  January  10. 

The  classes  will  be  dismissed  promptly. 

We  hope  that  your  family  will  spend  the  svinter 
without  further  mishap. 

(2)  Letter. 

Gentlemen; 

On  oi>ening  our  mail  this  morning,  we  discovered 
a  dispatch  from  you  requesting  us  to  display^*>  our 
finest  cars  at  the  Auto  Exhibition  scheduled  for 
tomorrow. 

In  order  to  dispel  all  doubt  of  a40  chance  of  our 
mislaying  this  dispatch,  we  take  this  opportunity  to 
assure  you  that  we  will  endeavor  to*®  choose  auto¬ 
mobiles  of  the  best  quality  and  style. 

V'^ery  truly  yours,  (73) 

.SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— Bis- 
bce’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  Pars.  20  and 
21,  pages  81  and  82. 

NOTE. — To  provide  for  continuoui  review  the  preview 
letter  contains  review  words  of  Monday's  presentation;  the 


New 

Par.  150,  seven  times. 


Par.  145,  words  con¬ 
taining  syllables  be, 
de,  and  re,  three 
times;  words  contain 
ing  syllables  dis  and 
mis,  seven  times. 
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presentation  sentences  contain  review  words  of  Monday's 
presentation,  pius  brief  forms  assigned  for  today,  an(i  tlie 
summary  sentences  and  ietter  contain  review  words  of 
Unit  16. 

Thiku  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  teach  the  method  of  ex¬ 
pressing  had  when  it  follows  a  pronoun.  (2) 
To  teach  the  method  of  expressing  the  phrases 
was-not  and  is-uot. 

REVIEW — Dictate  brief  forms  of  Units  17 
and  18,  and  words  of  Unit  18  assigned  thus  far. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— 

Hear  Mr.  Jones: 

I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of  some  of  your 
merchandise,  but  seem  somehow  to  have  mislaid  your20 
catalogue.  I  am  referring  to  the  one  recently  revised. 
Will  you  kindly  send  me  another  catalogue? 

Very*®  truly  yours,  (44) 

PRES  ENT  A  TION  .S7i\V77iiVC'£.S'— After 
pre.senting  the  following  sentences,  dictate  for 
comparison  /  ivould,  I  had;  they  would,  they 
had;  ice  would,  we  had;  etc. 

/  had  I  had  occasion  to  send  a  similar 

dispatch  a  week  ago. 

be  had  Mr.  Carpenter  said  he  had  already 

sent  the  dispatch. 

they  had  When  it  was  discovered  they  had 

mislaid  the  evidence,  the  case 
was  deferred. 

we  had  IVe  had  to  confess  that  we  did  not 

like  the  display. 

you  had  Would  you  replace  the  loss  if  you 

had  the  chance? 

it  was  not  It  was  not  discovered  until  a  later 

date  that  the  agent  was  trying 
to  defraud  the  company. 

he  ivas  not  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 

already  been  dismissed. 

there  zvas  not  As  the  papers  were  under  lock  and 
key,  there  was  not  any  chance  of 
their  being  mislaid  or  stolen. 
it  is  not  It  is  not  at  all  what  I  consider  a 

good  display. 

there  isn’t  There  isn’t  any  reason  why  you 

should  not  come  to  the  reception. 

NOTE. —  If  tlie  cimlrartinns  wami't,  isn't,  rlr.  need  to  Iw; 
IHisitively  indicated,  the  ais.iitruphe  is  placed  aliuve  the  furiiis. 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Review  New 

Page  1 — Brief  forms,  Par.  150,  seven  times. 

Units  17-9,  Par.  145,  three  times, 

once. 

2 — Words,  Units  Pars.  148  and  149,  seven 

17  and  14,  times, 

once. 

.1 — Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

4 — Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY— (\)  Sentences. 

He  had  a  serious  problem  to  work  out,  but  his  plan 
met  with  unexptected  success. 

I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  I  was  Itetraying 
his  confidence. 

I  had  an  unaccountable  feeling  that  I  was  not  in  line 
for  promotion. 

The  Judge  said  that  zve  had  an  excellent  display  in 
our  window. 

He  said  that  «f  zvas  not  profier  for  us  to  revise  the 
plans  without  his  permission. 


(2)  Letter. 

(ientlemen: 

We  regret  to  inform  you  that  zve  had  to  stop  ship¬ 
ment  of  your  order  because  we  did  not  hear  from20 
your  references.  It  is  not  that  we  have  anything 
against  selling  your  house,  but  we  feel  that  if  isn't 
fairt(*  to  the  shareholders  in  this  organization,  to  sell 
a  company  of  whose  credit  we  are  entirelyOO  un¬ 
informed. 

Very  truly  yours,  (65) 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION—\S\\- 
son’s  “Progressive  Dictation,”  Pars.  163  and 
164,  pages  51  and  52. 

NOTE. — To  provide  for  continuous  review  the  preview 
letter  contains  review  words  of  yesterday's  presentation,  and 
the  presentation  sentences  contain  review  words  of  yesterday's 
presentation  plus  brief  forms  assigned  for  this  week.  The 
summary  letter  and  sentences  contain  review  words  of  Unit  IS. 

Fourth  Day 

AIM — To  test  knowledge  of  brief  forms  of 
Units  17  and  18.  To  give  dictation  practice. 
To  develop  transcription  ability. 

TEST  MATERIAL— (\)  Brief  forms— 
forty  brief  forms  and  phrases  of  Units  17  and 
18.  (2)  Letter — Par.  23,  page  85,  Bisbee’s 

“Dictation  for  Beginners,”  to  be  marked  for 
transcription  and  spelling.  — or — 

Rollinson’s  “Diagnostic  Testing  and  Re¬ 
medial  Teaching  of  Gregg  Shorthand,”  Test 
on  Unit  18.  —or — 

Twenty-five  words  and  15  brief  forms,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  10  sentences  containing  words  and 
brief  forms. 

(3)  Dictation.  Dictate  Pars.  22  and  24, 
page  85,  Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,” 
for  oral  transcription. 

ASSIGNMENT— 


Review 

New 

1 — Brief  forms. 

Par.  150,  seven  times. 

Units  17-9, 

once. 

2 — Words,  l^nits 

Pars.  145-149,  five 

17  and  13, 

times. 

once. 

.V  -Reading  and  llictatioii  Practice — page  82  of 
the  Manual.  He  prep:ired  to  read  at  120 
words  i)er  minute  in  clas.s.  Write  shorthand 
outlines  twice. 

4 — Writing  Practice,  page  99  of  “Speed  Studies.” 
VV'rite  in  shorthand  once. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— Bxs- 

hee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  85. 

Fifth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  test  knowledge  of  Units  17 
and  18.  (2)  To  give  dictation  practice.  (3) 
To  develop  transcription  ability. 

READING  PRACTICE— plate  on 
page  82  assigned  for  today. 

TEST  MATERIAL — (1)  Ten  brief  forms 
and  30  words  from  Units  17  and  18.  (2) 

Letter — Par.  159,  page  50,  Wilson’s  “Progres- 
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sive  Dictation,”  to  lie  marked  for  transcription 
and  spelling. 

NOTE. — If  Kolllnson's  test  was  used  yesterday,  the  teacher 
should  use  this  part  of  the  period  for  drill  on  words  written 
Incorrectly  (remedial  teachinKI.  — or- — 

If  the  brief  form  word  and  sentence  test  was  given  yester¬ 
day,  part  of  this  period  should  be  used  for  drill  on  words 
written  Incorrectly  (remedial  teaching). 

(3)  Dictation.  Dictate  for  oral  transcrip¬ 
tion  Pars.  161-162,  page  51,  Wilson’s  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Dictation.” 

ASSIGNMENT— 

Page  1 — Write  review  brief  forms,  I'nits  18  through 
10,  once. 

2 — Write  words.  Units  18  through  11,  once. 

3  Write  the  Writing  Practice,  page  83  of  the 
Manual,  once 

4  Read  first  ten  sentences,  page  90,  Si>eeil 
Studies. 

SI  'PPUIMENTARY  DICTATION— Wil¬ 
son's  “Progressive  Dictation,”  page  51. 


Tivmtieth  Week 

Unit  ig 

First  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  on  the  use  of  the 
ten  and  den  blends. 

REl’IEW — llrief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Units  17  and  18. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— Based  on  Unit  18. 
ent  blend,  and  brief  form  behecen. 

Dear  Mr.  Lyon: 

Our  record  shows  a  discrejtancy  between  the 
quantity  of  merchandise  you  had  occasion'-O  to  use 
from  our  house  last  year  and  that  of  previous  years. 
Since  we  dei)end  on  your  goo<l  will  we  are  de- 
termined4'>  to  discover  the  reason  for  this  difference. 
Will  you  not  let  us  know? 

We  are  enclosing  under  Feparate*’0  cover  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  a  sale  that  goes  into  effect  tomorrow.  Any 
purchase  you  may  m.ake  between  the*''*  18th  and  3l)th 
will  lie  given  a  si)ecial  rate. 

Very  sincerely  yours,  (94) 

PRES  ENT  A  TION  S  E  N  T  E  N  C  E  S—Ca  1 1 
attention  to  Icn  used  in  hctxvccn.  Carry  it 
further  to  ten  in  leritten  to  the  first  sentence. 

written  He  said  that  he  had  written  tt)  the 

newspajier. 

exten  ion  He  mentioned  the  time  extension  they 
had  allowed  him  in  their  last  dispatch. 
sentence  These  sentences  are  made  up  of  business 
phrases. 

continued  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  he  will 
continue  his  study. 

contain  I  had  to  review  the  dispatch  to  determine 
just  what  it  did  contain. 

tonii/ht  Mr.  Brown  will  speak  at  the  reception 

tonight  on  “Improved  Insurance.” 
detain  I  shall  detain  him  until  he  has  found  the 

hundred  books  he  has  mislaid. 
tenant  The  tenant  resigned  his  rights  in  the 

lease. 

sudden  This  sudden  decision  made  me  realize 
my  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
case. 


evidence  This  is  sufficient  ez'idcnce  that  he  had 
no  acquaintance  with  the  dismissed 
man. 

deny  lie  will  deny  that  he  was  not  there  on 

every  occasion. 

denote  You  failed  to  denote  the  quantity  of 

merchandise  you  wished. 

.  IS'TGNMENT— 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Unit  18,  once. 

2 — Words,  Units  18-1,  once. 

3  -Par.  154,  through  retain,  seven  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  three  times. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  three  times. 

SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on 
presented  words  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  17. 

1  have  written  to  get  an  extenjiion  of  time  in  the 
impending  trial  because  of  evidence  that  has  sud¬ 
denly  presented  itself. 

The  carpenter  insiste<l  that  the  judge  detain  the 
teruint  because  he  was  trying  to  defraud  him  of 
his  rent. 

Do  you  deny  that  the  railway  is  resjwnsible  for  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  tonight^ 

The  credit  did  not  contain  a  list  of  all  merchandise 
returned. 

The  judge  will  give  him  an  extension  of  sentence 
until  he  can  determine  his  motive  in  defrauding 
the  railway. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  new  words  and  re¬ 
view  brief  forms  and  words  of  Unit  16. 

Dear  Mr.  Leslie: 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  November  18th 
in  which  you  ask  for  an  exten.t{on-^  of  time  in  paying 
your  rent.  We  are  sorry,  but  we  are  obliged  to  ask 
you  as  our  tenant  to  continue*^  to  pay  your  re^’t  on 
the  date  due. 

We  are  unable  to  determine  which  is  the  clause  in 
the  lea.'-c  containing  such  an'*'*  allowance,  to  which  you 
refer  in  that  letter.  Your  payment  of  rent  on  the 
first  of  every  month  thus  far  isSO  evidence  that  you 
acknowledged  and  accepted  the  terms  of  the  lease  as 
they  are. 

We  hoi>e  that  you  will  oblige  us  with'**i  a  check  in 
full  payment  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely  yours,  (113) 

NOTE. — At  least  I.'i  minutes  of  ever.v  period  sliuulil  be 
ilevoted  to  dletation  and  reailing  of  notes. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION-d) 
Bisbee's  “Dictation  for  Beginners,”  page  88, 
sentences  1.  3,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  and  13.  (2)  Wil¬ 
son’s  “Progressive  Dictation,”  page  54,  Par. 
167. 

Second  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  on  the  use  of  the 
dem,  tern  blends. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Units  16  and  17. 

PREVIEW  LETTER— Bastd  on  words  of 
Unit  19  presented  yesterday,  review  words  and 
brief  forms  of  Unit  18,  and  introductory  words 
which  are  italicized. 

Dear  Mr.  Dennis: 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  you  written  notice  that 
tomorrow  is  the  last  day  for  your‘4t>  time  extension  »)n 
your  insurance  iwlicy.  If  your  premium  continues  to 
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remain  unpaid  after  that  time**'  your  policy  will  lapse 
and  you  will  lie  deprived  of  the  henehts  of  it. 

We  look  forward  with  pleasure  to®"  your  check  in 
tomorrotv's  mail  and  to  continuing  our  business 
acquaintance. 

Sincerely  yours,  (76) 

PRESENT  A  TION  SENTENCES— Bsised 
on  review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Units  18 
and  19  and  new  words  employing  the  tem-dem 
blends. 

item  Our  records  show  that  this  item  was 

advertised  in  your  newspai)er. 
iittemf'l  I  shall  make  no  attempt  to  continue  the 
advertisement. 

bottom  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  when 

the  bottom  of  the  stock  market  is 

reache<l. 

rietim  This  victim  of  the  market  crash  has  re¬ 

signed  himself  to  his  bad  luck. 

CKtimite  lie  denies  that  the  correct  estimate  of 
his  loss  is  now  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

ranil<im  This  is  an  attempt  at  random  to  broaden 
our  selling  field. 

wisdom  1  (pie.stion  the  wisdom  of  his  ])urchasing 

such  a  quantity  of  such  iM)or  mer- 
chamlisc. 

freedom  He  was  not  asking  for  freedom  from 
work  but  from  overwork. 

medium  The  clearing  house  is  the  bank  medium 
for  exchanging  checks. 

seldom  This  catalogue  is  issued  so  seldom  that 

it  is  of  no  reasonable  value. 
condemn  I  condemn  his  method  of  buying  and 
continuing  a  business  that  is  already 
threatened  with  failure. 

aoTE. — Call  attention  to  Par.  155  by  presenting  words 
In  It.  .\lso  Par.  114,  ‘‘Speed  Studies." 

Par.  15n  iiiuy  best  be  presented  by  dictating  and  drilling 
on  Par.  116,  "Siwed  Studies.” 

ASSIGNMENT— 

I'irst  Column  Second  Column 

Page  1  Brief  forms,  .Second  half,  seven 

Units  18-1,  times, 

once. 

2 —  Words,  Units  Pars.  11.1,  114,  Speed 

18-1,  once.  Studies,  twice. 

3 —  Par.  154  Pars.  115,  116,  Sjteed 

through  retain,  Studies,  twice. 

three  times. 

4 —  Sentences  in  class,  twice. 

5 —  Letters  in  class,  twice. 

SUMMARY — Sentences.  Based  on  pre¬ 
sented  w’ords  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  15. 

I  assume  that  your  estimate  of  the  victim's  loss  is 
based  on  an  examination  of  the  items  involved. 

I  doubt  the  zvisdom  of  attempting  to  crush  that  element 
out  of  the  business. 

Perhaps  the  medium  course  is  the  most  sensible 
though  most  seldom  used. 

I  regret  that  because  of  his  random  attempts  his 
success  is  impossible. 

I  condemn  the  man  for  his  display  of  bad  temper 
since  it  hinders  his  business. 

(2)  Letter.  Based  on  presented  words  and 
review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  14. 

Dear  Mr.  Miner: 

I  am  attempting  to  give  you  at  random  an  estimate 
of  the  damage  done  in  the  riot^O  for  which  your  group 
of  jieople  was  responsible.  I  am  genuinely  surprised 
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that  you  should  create  such  a*"  scene  and  heartily 
condemn  you  for  it. 

The  various  victims’  names  are  listed  together  with 
their  items  of®'*  exi>ense  incurred  liecause  of  your 
lack  of  wisdom. 

I  think  you  should  be  punished  for  your  freedom 
of  action  at  this®®  time. 

Yours  truly,  (83) 

SOTE. — At  least  15  minutes  of  every  period  should  be 
devoted  to  dictation  and  reading  of  notes. 

SUPPLE  MEN  TA  RY  DICTA  TI  ON—  ( 1 ) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,’’  pages  88 
and  89,  sentences  2,  4,  9,  10,  12,  14,  15.  (2) 
Wil.son’s  "Progressive  Dictation,’’  pages  54 
and  55,  Par.  (3)  Markett’s  “Word  and 
Sentence  Drills,’’  page  130,  sentences  1-5. 

Third  Day 

AIM — To  present  and  drill  on  the  u.se  of 
phrases  made  possible  by  blending  principle. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Units  13  and  14. 

REVIEW  LETTER.  Based  on  /tvi-t/cn. 
tem-dem  blends  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  18. 

Dear  Mr.  Tyler: 

Our  records  show  that  you  are  considering  going 
into  the  button  business  again. 

We-6  specialize  in  drawing  up  leases  for  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  we  feel  that  we  can  obtain  rates  for  you 
that  will*o  make  you  more  satisfied  with  our  service. 
We  shall  lie  glad  to  show  you  what  we  can  attain  for 
you  in  that  direction.*"  Do  not  delay  in  getting  in 
touch  with  us,  and  letting  us  show  you  what  reason¬ 
able  estimates  we  can-so  obtain  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours,  (86) 

PRESENT  A  TION  SENTENCES— 
on  new  phrases  and  review  words  of  Unit  19. 

to  me  It  .seems  to  me  that  it  is  his 

intention  to  deny  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  time  on  that  note. 

to  make  It  is  difficult  to  make  me  be¬ 

lieve  in  the  wisdom  of  such 
a  course  of  action. 

at  once  I  suggest  that  you  retain  him 

as  your  counselor  at  once. 

at  any  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a 

written  report  at  any  time, 
it  may  he  It  may  be  a  long  time  until  the 

cotton  market  regains  its 
original  price  level. 

in  due  time  If  we  maintain  an  even  temper, 

even  that  price  may  l)e  at¬ 
tained  in  due  time. 

what  to  do  It  is  seldom  easy  to  determine 

zi’hat  to  do  in  a  business  crisis. 
to  drazv  I  shall  ask  the  man  to  dratv  a 

new  note  containing  these 
items  in  it. 

/  do  not  .see  I  do  not  see  how  this  bulletin 

can  change  the  price  of 
cotton. 

zve  do  not  believe  If’e  do  not  believe  that  his  ran¬ 
dom  attempts  will  net  him 
anything. 

you  do  not  knozo  You  do  not  know  the  danger  in 

such  a  continued  decline  of 
prices. 
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l  don't  Because  he  said  "/  don’t  care” 

it  does  not  mean  that  he  will 
take  no  action  in  the  case. 

we  don't  IVe  don’t  wish  to  buy  this  tim- 

l)er  until  the  rate  is  lowered. 


ASSIGNMENT— 
First  Column 
Page  1 — Brief  forms. 
Units  19-1, 
once. 

2  — Words  review. 
Units  18-1, 
once. 

.1 — Par.  1.S4.  three 

4 —  Letters  in  class, 

5 —  Sentences  in  cla 


Secttncl  Column 
Pars.  157,  158,  159, 
seven  times. 

Par.  160,  twice.  Be  pre¬ 
pared  to  do  it  in  class 
fluently. 

times. 

,  once. 

ss,  three  tinie>. 


SUMMARY — (1)  Sentences.  Based  on  pre¬ 
sented  phrases  and  review  words  and  brief 
forms  of  Unit  13. 

it  seems  to  mt'  that  in  order  to  make  this  fjowerful 
light  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  make  the  Hnal  design 
at  once. 

It  may  be  that  this  company  will  require  a  thousand 
tires  at  any  time  and  we  must  be  prepared  for 
them. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  to  kno7v  what  to  do 
when  you  don't  try  to  find  out  what  it  is  all  about. 
Vou  do  not  know  but  that  in  due  time  this  pipe  com¬ 
pany  will  require  your  aid. 

IVe  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  make  these 
toys  of  the  same  design. 


REUHiW — (1)  Brief  Forms.  Dictate  brief 
forms  of  Units  11  and  12.  (2)  Reading  Plate: 
Par.  160  should  be  read  easily  and  fluently  by 
several,  from  students’  notes,  (3)  Dictation. 
Dictate  Par.  117  of  “Speed  Studies’’  for  flu¬ 
ency  in  phrase  writing. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION— {\) 
Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,’’  page  54, 
Par.  168.  (2)  Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Begin¬ 

ners,’’  page  89,  Pars.  16,  17,  18,  and  19.  (3) 
Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence  Drills,’’  page 
131,  Letter. 

NOTE. — At  the  teacher's  discretion  Ruiiinson's  iilagnogtic 
Test  for  I’nit  19  may  he  inserted  here  in  piace  of  the  review 
dictation. 


ASSIGNMENT— 


First  Column 

P.'igc  1  —  Brief  forms. 
Units  18  1, 
once. 

2 —  Words,  Units 
18-1,  once. 

3—  P.irs.  154,  157, 
158,  159,  three 
times  each. 


Second  Column 

4  -Speed  Studies, 
Pars.  113,  114, 
115,  116,  117, 
five  times. 

5 — Review  Dicta¬ 
tion  or  Reading 
Plate,  twice. 


Fifth  Day 


(2)  Letter.  Based  on  presented  words  and 
review  words  and  brief  forms  of  Unit  12. 

Dear  Mr.  Ellis: 

IV e  do  not  believe  that  you  can  get  the  sanction 
of  the  Savings’  Bank  to  make  this  loan  i>ossihle.^' 
Nevertheless,  if  at  any  time  you  do,  we  shall  lie  glad 
indeed  to  draw  up  the  note  for  you. 

It  may  be*^  that  the  bank  upon  examining  your 
Ixioks  will  lie  persuaded  by  your  long  experience  to 
make  the  loan.  We^O  sincerely  hojie  so. 

Very  truly  yours,  (67) 

NOTE. — At  least  15  mlnutet  of  every  period  ihould  be 
devoted  to  dictation  and  reading  of  notes. 


AIM — (1)  To  test  the  knowledge  of  Unit 
19.  (2)  To  furnish  additional  dictation  prac¬ 

tice.  (3)  To  develop  transcription  ability. 

REVIEW — Brief  Forms.  (1)  Dictate  30 
words  and  phrases  from  Unit  19,  10  words 
and  brief  forms  from  Unit  18.  (2)  Dictate  at 
26  words  a  minute  and  mark  3  per  cent  off 
for  incorrect  transcription  or  spelling. 

NOTE. — If  Rollinson  Test  was  used  yesterday  tliis  time 
may  be  devoted  to  remedial  work  based  on  Its  results. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DICTATION—!,  1 ) 
Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Beginners,’’  pages  88 
and  89,  sentences  1-10.  (2)  Wilson’s  “Pro¬ 
gressive  Dictation,’’  page  55,  Par.  170.  (3) 

Markett’s  “Word  and  Sentence  Drills,’’  page 
131,  sentences  6-10. 


ASSIGNMENT— 

Page  1 — Brief  forms.  Units  18-1,  once. 

2 —  Words  and  phrases,  Unit3  19-1,  once. 

3- --S]>eed  Studies,  Pars.  113,  114,  115,  116,  ami 

117,  twice. 

4  -Par.  160,  twice. 

5 — Letters  dictated  in  class,  twice. 


Fourth  Day 

AIM — (1)  To  review  Unit  19  through  Sup¬ 
plementary  Dictation.  (2)  To  read  and  study 
the  reading  plate.  Par.  160. 


SUP  ELEMENT  A  R  Y  DICTA  TION—il ) 
Wilson’s  “Progressive  Dictation,’’  page  55, 
Par.  169.  (2)  Bisbee’s  “Dictation  for  Be¬ 

ginners,”  page  90,  Pars.  11,  12,  and  13. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


[Editor’s  Note:  A  slight  curtailment  in  the  length  of  these  "Daily  Lesson  Plans”  has  been 
made  by  the  omission  of  the  authors’  lists  of  Supplementary  Words.  Teachers  xvill  find 
similar  lists  in  Markett’s  "Words  and  Sentence  Drills.”] 


You  Have  Until  January  31 

How  are  you  progressing  in  your  practice  on  the  Medal  Test  Copy?  We  are  looking 
for  specimens  from  each  of  you  who  is  not  already  wearing  the  Gold  Medal!  You  saw 
the  announcement  of  the  Test,  of  course,  in  our  November  number.  Get  busy  practicing!' 
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This  material  is  counted  at  a  uniform  syllable  intensity  of  1.40.  That  is,  1.40 
syllables  are  understood  to  constitute  one  word.  Each  section  of  20  “words” 
actually  consists  of  28  syllables. 


How  I  Killed  A  Bear 

From  “A-Hunting  of  tht  Deer,  and  Other  Essays" 

By  Charles  Dudley  Warner 

Reprinted  in  shorthand  from  Riverside  Literature 
Series  No.  37,  by  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers 

So  many  conflicting  accounts  have  appeared 
about  my  casual  encounter  with  an  Adirondack 
bear  last^'*  summer,  that  in  justice  to  the  public, 
to  myself,  and  to  the  bear,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  plain  statement^®  of  the  facts.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  so  seldom  I  have  occasion  to  kill 
a  bear,  that  the  celebration  of  the*®  exploit 
may  be  excused. 

The  encounter  was  unpremeditated  on  both 
sides.  I  was  not  hunting  for  a  bear,*®  and  I 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  bear  was 
looking  for  me.  The  fact  is  that  we  were 
both  out  blackberrying,^®®  and  met  by  chance — 
the  usual  way.  There  is  among  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  visitors  always  a  great  deal  of'-® 
conversation  about  bears — a  general  expression 
of  the  wish  to  see  one  in  the  woods,  and  much 
speculation'^®  as  to  how  a  person  would  act 
if  he  or  she  chanced  to  meet  one.  But  bears 
are  scarce  and  timid,  and  appear  only'*®  to  a 
favored  few. 

It  was  a  warm  day  in  .August,  just  the 
sort  of  day  when  an  adventure  of  any  kind'*® 
seemed  impossible.  But  it  occurred  to  the 
housekeepers  at  our  cottage — there  were  four 
of  them — to  send  me  to  the^®®  clearing  on  the 
mountain  back  of  tlie  house,  to  pick  black¬ 
berries.  It  was  rather  a  series  of  small  clear¬ 
ings,  running^-®  up  into  the  forest,  much 
overgrown  with  bushes  and  briers,  and  not 
unromantic.  Cows  pastured  there,  penetrat¬ 
ing-^®  through  the  leafy  passages  from  one 
opening  to  another,  and  browsing  among  the 
bushes.  I  was-*®  kindly  furnished  with  a 
six-quart  pail,  and  told  not  to  be  gone  long. 

Not  from  any  predatory  instinct,  but  to'-*® 
•'ave  appearances,  I  took  a  gun.  It  adds  to 
the  manly  aspect  of  a  person  with  a  tin  pail 
if  he*®®  also  carries  a  gun.  It  was  possible 
I  might  start  up  a  partridge:  though  how  I 
was  to  hit  him,  if  he  started**®  up  instead  of 
standing  still,  puzzled  me.  Many  people  use 
a  shotgun  for  partridges.  I  prefer  the 
rifle  :**®  it  makes  a  clean  job  of  death,  and 
does  not  prematurely  stuff  the  bird  with 
globules  of  lead.  The  rifle  was  a  Sharp’s,**® 
carrying  a  ball  cartridge  (ten  to  the  pound) — 
an  excellent  weapon  l^longing  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  had**®  intended,  for  a  good  many 


years  back,  to  kill  a  deer  with  it.  He  could 
hit  a  tree  with  it — if  the  wind  did  not  blow,*'*’ 
and  the  atmosphere  was  just  right,  and  the 
tree  was  not  too  far  off — nearly  every  time. 
Of  course,  the  tree  must  have  some**®  size. 
Needless  to  say  that  I  was  at  that  time  no 
sportsman.  Years  ago  I  killed  a  robin  under 
the  most**®  humiliating  circumstances.  The 
bird  was  in  a  low  cherry  tree.  I  loaded  a 
big  shotgun  pretty  full,  crept  up**®  under  the 
tree,  rested  the  gun  on  the  fence,  with  the 
muzzle  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  bird, 
shut  both  eyes,  and  pulled  the**®  trigger. 
Whe«i  I  got  up  to  see  what  had  happened, 
the  robin  was  scattered  about  under  the  tree 
in  more  than  a*®®  thousand  pieces,  no  one  of 
which  was  big  enough  to  enable  a  naturalist 
to  decide  from  it  to  what**®  species  it  belonged. 
This  disgusted  me  with  the  life  of  a  sportsman. 

I  mention  the  incident  to  show,  that,  al¬ 
though®*®  I  went  blackberrying  armed,  there 
was  not  much  inequality  between  me  and  the 
bear. 

In  this  blackberry**®  patch  bears  had  been 
seen.  The  summer  before,  our  colored  cook, 
accompanied  by  a  little  girl  of  the  vicinage,**® 
was  picking  berries  there  one  day,  when  a 
bear  came  out  of  the  woods,  and  walked 
towards  them.  The  girl  took  to  her  heels, 
and*®®  escaped.  Aunt  Chloe  was  paralyzed  with 
terror.  Instead  of  attempting  to  run,  she  sat 
down  on  the  ground  where  she  was*^  stand¬ 
ing,  and  began  to  weep  and  scream,  giving 
herself  up  for  lost.  The  bear  was  bewildered 
by  this  conduct.  He**®  approached  and  looked 
at  her ;  he  walked  around  and  surveyed  her. 
Probably  he  had  never  seen  a  colored  person 
before,**®  and  did  not  know  whether  she  would 
agree  with  him:  at  any  rate,  after  watching 
her  a  few  moments,  he  turned**®  about,  and 
went  into  the  forest.  This  is  an  authentic 
instance  of  the  delicate  consideration  of  a^®® 
bear,  and  is  much  more  remarkable  than  the 
forbearance  towards  the  African  slave  of  the 
well-known  lion,  because^^®  the  bear  had  no 
thorn  in  his  foot. 

When  I  had  climbed  the  hill,  I  set  up  my 
rifle  against  a  tree,  and  began'*®  picking 
berries,  lured  on  from  bush  to  bush  by  the 
black  gleam  of  fruit  (that  always  promises 
more  in  the  distance  than'*®  it  realizes  when 
you  reach  it)  ;  penetrating  farther  and  farther, 
through  leaf-shaded  cow  paths  flecked  with 
sunlight,'*®  into  clearing  after  clearing.  I 
could  hear  on  all  sides  the  tinkle  of  bells, 
the  cracking  of  sticks,  and  the  stamping*®®  of 
cattle  that  were  taking  refuge  in  the  thicket 
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from  the  flies.  Occasionally,  as  I  broke 
through  a  covert,®-'^  1  encountered  a  meek  cow, 
who  stared  at  me  stupidly  for  a  second,  and 
then  shambled  off  into  the  brush.  became 
accu'^tomed  to  this  dumb  society,  and  picked 
on  in  silence,  attributing  all  the  w'ood  noises 
to®®®  the  cattle,  thinking  nothing  of  any  real 
bear.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  I  was  think¬ 
ing  all  the  time  of  a®®®  nice  romantic  bear, 
and,  as  I  picked,  was  composing  a  story  about 
a  generous  she-bear  who  had  lost  her®®®  cub, 
and  who  seized  a  small  girl  in  this  very  wood, 
carried  her  tenderly  off  to  a  cave,  and  brought 
her  up  on  bear’s®-®  milk  and  honey.  When  the 
girl  got  big  enough  to  run  away,  moved  by 
her  inherited  instincts,  she  escaped,  and®^® 
came  into  the  valley  to  her  father’s  house 
(this  part  of  the  story  was  to  be  worked  out, 
so  that  the  child  would  know*”*®  her  father 
by  some  family  resemblance,  and  have  some 
language  in  which  to  address  him),  and  told 
him  where  the  bear®®®  lived.  The  father  took 
his  gun,  and,  guided  by  the  unfeeling  daughter, 
went  into  the  woods  and  shot  the  bear,  who 
never*®®®  made  any  resistance,  and  only,  when 
dying,  turned  reproachful  eyes  upon  her 
murderer.  The  moral  of*®^®  the  tale  was  to 
be  kindness  to  animals. 

I  was  in  the  midst  of  this  tale,  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  look  some  rods  away*®*®  to  the  other 
edge  of  the  clearing,  and  there  was  a  bear! 
He  was  standing  on  his  hind  legs,  and  doing 
just  what*®®®  I  was  doing — picking  black¬ 
berries.  With  one  paw  he  bent  down  the 
bush,  while  with  the  other  he  clawed  the 
berries  into*®®®  his  mouth — green  ones  and  all. 
To  say  that  I  was  astonished  is  inside  the 
mark.  I  suddenly  discovered  that**®®  I  didn’t 
want  to  see  a  bear,  after  all.  At  about  the  same 
moment  the  bear  saw  me,  stopped  eating 
lorries,  and**-®  regarded  me  with  a  glad  sur¬ 
prise.  It  is  all  very  well  to  imagine  what 
you  would  do  under  such***®  circumstances. 
Probably  you  wouldn’t  do  it :  I  didn’t.  The 
bear  dropped  down  on  his  forefeet,  and  came 
slowly  towards  me.**®®  Climbing  a  tree  was 
ot  no  use,  with  so  good  a  climber  in  the  rear. 
If  I  started  to  run,  I  had  no  doubt  the**®®  bear 
would  give  chase;  and  although  a  bear  cannot 
run  down  hill  as  fast  as  he  can  run  up  hill, 
yet  I  felt  that  he  could*^®®  get  over  this  rough, 
brush-tangled  ground  faster  than  I  could. 

The  bear  was  approaching.  It  suddenly 
occurred  to  me*-^®  how  I  could  divert  his  mind 
until  I  could  fall  back  upon  my  military  base. 
My  pail  was  nearly  full  of*-*®  excellent  ber¬ 
ries — much  better  than  the  bear  could  pick 
himself.  I  put  the  pail  on  the  ground,  and 
slowly  backed  away*-®®  from  it,  keeping  my 
eye,  as  beast-tamers  do,  on  the  bear.  The 
ruse  succeeded. 

The  bear  came  up  to  the  berries,  and*^®® 
stopped.  Not  accustomed  to  eat  out  of  a 
pail,  he  tipped  it  over,  and  nosed  about  in 
the  fruit,  “gorming”  (if  there  is***®®  such  a 
word)  it  down,  mixed  with  leaves  and  dirt, 
like  a  pig.  The  bear  is  a  wor.se  feeder  than 
the  pig.  Whenever  he  disturbs*®-®  a  maple- 
sugar  camp  in  the  spring,  he  always  upsets 


the  buckets  of  sirup,  and  tramples  round  in 
the  sticky*®*®  sweets,  wasting  more  than  he 
eats.  The  bear’s  manners  are  thoroughly  dis¬ 
agreeable. 

As  soon  as  my  enemy’s*®®®  head  was  down. 

I  started  and  ran.  Somewhat  out  of  breath, 
and  shaky,  I  reached  my  faithful  rifle.  It 
was  not  a  moment*®®®  too  soon.  (1382) 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 

Curious,  Clippings 

Raccoons  and  bees  dwelling  peaceably  in 
the  same  hollowed  tree  were  reported  by 
Watson  McClarin,  game  protector,-®  at  Sal- 
ladasburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  State  Game 
O)mmission  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.*® 
McClarin  reported  that  the  bees  are  occupy¬ 
ing  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  and  the  raccoon 
family,  three®®  in  number,  keep  house  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  stump.  (69) 

*  #  « 

E.  G.  Lemcke,  of  Forestdale,  V’t.,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Yu«;“ 

Nature  is  wonderful  in  Vermont.  The 
doughnut  trees  hereabout  already  are  yielding 
soft,  sweet  nuts.  Canny  Yankee*®  farmers 
have  grafted  pumpkin  vines  onto  pieplants  in 
order  to  produce  pumpkin  pies  by  a  natural 
process.®®  All  night  catbirds  hunt  field  mice 
in  perfect  silence,  but  yowl  wearily  at  dawn. 
Thievish  chipmunks  steal  luscious  tubers®®  and 
gnaw  them  into  potato  chips  for  their  winter 
larders.  Woodchucks  playfully  pelt  each  other 
with  small  sticks.*®®  Robins  combine  in  rob¬ 
bing  operations  against  the  farmer.  The  deep- 
booming  voice  of  the  black  bass  lures  fisher¬ 
men**®  to  streams  and  lakes.  Vermont’s 
covered  bridges  fulfill  their  purpose  of  hiding 
from  prudish  ladies  small  boys  in  swimming.**® 
Hedgehogs  cut  twigs  from  hedges  to  serve  as 
bedding  for  their  lairs.  The  mournful  notes 
of  the  hluejays  lend  a  touch  of*®®  sadness  to 
the  scene.  Bullfrogs  gore  each  other.  (168) 

Lost  Arts 

From  “Expert  Shorthand  Speed  Course" 

|7'Ai-  artiele  may  hr  rrad  hy  any  fttuitmt  who  him  ram- 
plrted  the  flrtt  eight  ehaptrrs  0/  the  Mantnit) 

Not  so  much  as  we  used  to,  but  occasionally 
even  yet,  one  hears  of  some  wonder  done  by 
the  ancients  which*®  cannot  be  done  now. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  it  was  quite  com¬ 
monly  asserted  that  modern  workmen  could 
not*®  quarry,  or,  having  quarried,  could  not 
handle  stones  as  large  as  the  monoliths  of 
Egypt ;  that  it  would  be  impossible®®  to  handle, 
with  modern  implements,  such  large  stones  as 
were  used  in  the  pyramids,  or  to  join  them 
as®®  perfectly  as  they  are  joined  there;  yet, 
when  occasion  arose,  larger  stones  than  any 
of  these  were  quarried  in  Maine,  and*®®  some 
of  the  larger  monoliths  themselves  were  taken, 
not  only  to  the  sea.  but  across  it.  And  there 
are**®  individuals  today  who  might,  if  they 
chose,  cause  the  erection  in  this  country  of  the 
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largest  pyramids,  or  build'*®  new  ones  ten 
times  larger  and  more  durable.  Pyramids  are 
not  being  generally  built,  nowadays,  because'®® 
they  are  not  in  line  with  the  trend  of  modern 
thought;  that’s  all. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  a  “Damascus  blade’’ 
would  stand'®®  half  as  severe  use  as  a  modern 
band-saw  blade,  or  even  as  much  as  the  spring 
of  a  forty-cent  clock;  while  the*"®  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  those  wonderful  blades,  so  far  as  the 
work  is  concerned,  can  be  excelled  by  appren¬ 
tices*^®  and  amateurs  of  today. 

Many  arts  and  devices  have  been  lost  be¬ 
cause  new  arts  have  made  them  without 
value,**®  and  time  spent  in  rediscovering  them 
would  be  worse  than  wasted.  The  modern 
youth  had  much  better  spend  his  time*®®  study¬ 
ing  the  art  of  his  contemporaries  than  that 
which  is  “lost.’’  (271) — Scientific  American 


Chapter  Ten 

Dear  Sir:  I  had  an  interview  this  morning 
with  the  contractor  who  is  putting  up  the 
new  Central  High  School.  He'*®  instructed 
me  to  ask  if  you  would  be  interested  in 
interpreting  some  defective  provisions  in*®  his 
contract,  which  he  wants  either  retracted  or 
amended  as  soon  as  possible. 

Though  I  am  a  disinterested®®  party,  I  must 
say  that  a  man  of  his  intelligence  should  not 
have  overlooked  clauses  detrimental®®  or  con¬ 
trary  to  his  best  interests  and  should  have 
contrived  to  have  them  destroyed  or  recon¬ 
structed  when  they  were'®®  first  introduced 
into  the  contract. 

It  seems  that  the  electric  light  company  was 
given  e.xclusive  control'^®  over  the  installa¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  electric  power,  and 
it  is  now  using  extremely'*®  defective  material, 
which  will  soon  deteriorate  and  will  also  de¬ 
tract  to  a  great  extent  from  both  the'®®  ex¬ 
terior  and  the  interior  of  the  building.  The 
contractor  attempted  to  interfere,  but,  of 
course.'®®  encountered  such  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  electricians  that  I  understand  he 
ceased  to  protest. 

We*®®  want  you  to  tell  us  at  once  what  you 
think  should  be  done.  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  you  take  the  whole  contract**® 
under  consideration.  Yours  truly,  (227) 

Dear  Sir :  The  old  courthouse  stood  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district,  and  it  had 
deteriorated  so  much  that*®  it  was  considered 
a  detriment  and  detracted  from  the  appearance 
of  the  city.  It  was  destroyed,  and  a*®  new 
one  is  now  under  construction. 

The  Brown  Construction  Company  secured 
the  contract  and  is  certainly  very®®  active 
though  a  bit  eccentric.  The  plans  of  the 
architect  are  somewhat  restrictive,  but  the 
building  will  be®®  almost  indestructible. 

The  city  c<nincil  retracted  their  first  order 
that  the  interior  be  finished'®®  in  white  marble. 
While  white  marble  would  be  most  effective, 
the  extra  cost  was  too  extreme  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  by'*®  the  taxpayers. 


My  company  has  the  contract  for  all  the 
electric  wiring  and  equipment.  We  are  un¬ 
restricted'*®  as  to  the  style  of  electric  equip¬ 
ment.  Would  you  be  interested  in  giving  us 
some  constructive'®®  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
electric  illumination?  I  shall  not  misinterpret 
your  action,  however,''^®  should  you  not  feel 
free  to  offer  vour  advice.  Sincerely  yours, 
(191) 

Chapter  Eleven 

Dear  Madam:  We  read  with  pleasure  your 
article,  which  appeared  recently  in  a  music 
magazine.  Although  you*®  seem  to  be  rather 
critical  of  some  of  the  late  music,  we  feel  that 
there  is  much  justification  for  the*®  attitude 
you  take.  You  seem  to  be  artistically  in¬ 
clined,  and  I  believe  you  have  marked  ability 
as®®  a  music  critic.  Yours  truly,  (66) 

Dear  Mr.  Smith:  We  should  like  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  bank  draft,  with  bill  of 
lading  attached,  sent  in  by  the*®  C.  M.  While 
Company.  As  you  will  note,  they  shipped 
your  goods  over  the  Union  Pacific  and  the 
Baltimore  and*®  Ohio.  The  goods  arrived 
today  at  3  :30  p.  m.  What  do  you  wish  us  to 
do  with  them?  Sincerely  yours,  (60) 

Dear  Mr.  Johnson:  We  are  sending  out 
letters  to  all  our  charge  customers,  asking 
them  to  meet  their  obligations*®  more  promptly. 
If  our  bills  receivable  are  not  met  when  due. 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  meet  our  own  bills  pay¬ 
able.*® 

Our  terms  are  stated  clearly  on  our  order 
blanks,  and  we  must  see  that  our  customers 
observe  these  terms  more®®  carefully.  Yours 
truly,  (64) 

Dear  Sir :  I  received  your  price  list  this 
morning,  and  believe  we  can  use  some  of  your 
product. 

Before  asking  our*®  purchasing  agent  to  send 
you  an  initial  order  on  the  enclosed  order 
Idank,  I  must  know  if  you  allow  trade*®  dis¬ 
counts  on  your  list  prices. 

We  refer  you  for  credit  purposes  to  Mr. 
James  Robinson,  of  the  First®®  National  Bank 
of  this  city.  Yours  truly,  (67) 

Dear  Sir:  Our  general  manager  has  been 
going  over  the  bills  receivable  before  we 
make  out  our  Profit*®  and  Loss  Statement. 

He  reports  that  the  chattel  mortgage  on 
your  truck  is  now  due.  You  realize  that  the 
present*®  selling  price  of  the  truck  is  less 
than  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  we  must  have 
settlement  at  once.  Yours  truly,  (59) 
Gentlemen :  As  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Brown  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  I  want  to  get^®  information  about  suit¬ 
able  investments  for  Sinking  Funds. 

Since  yours  is  the  most  reliable  bond  and 
mortgage*"  comitany  in  the  city,  I  want  you 
to  give  me  the  market  prices  on  the  leading 
railway  bonds,  such  as®®  Michigan  Central, 
Northern  Pacific,  and  New  York  Central. 

This  may  develop  into  a  good-sized  account 
for®®  you.  Yours  truly,  (83) 


The  American  Short  hand  Teacher 


Chapter  Twelve 

Comstock  Silver  Mines — Late  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  two  grizzled  miners  were  at  work 
with  a  pickax-*^  and  shovel  in  the  barren  wil¬ 
derness  near  where  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  now 
stands.  They  were  digging^®  a  reservoir  to 
collect  water  for  crude  mining  operations.  At 
the  depth  of  four  feet,  one  of  the  miners®® 
felt  his  pickax  striking  a  hard  substance — a 
darkish,  heavy  dirt  very  different  from  the 
surrounding  yellowish®®  clay.  Being  unfamiliar 
with  the  nature  of  the  substance,  they  washed 
it,  and  were  disappointed  to  find,  instead*^®® 
of  fine,  yellow  gold,  a  little  lighter  substance 
barely  tinged  with  a  golden  hue. 

Later,  they  sold  their  discovery'^®  for  a  very 
small  sum,  little  realizing  that  it  would  turn 
out  to  be  the  world-renowned  Comstock 
Ix»de,^*®  one  of  the  richest  deposits  of  silver 
ore  ever  discovered. 

The  little  strip  of  ground  in  which  this 
famous'®®  ore  body  lies  produced  also  in  thirty- 
years  more  than  $300,000,000  worth  of  gold. 

Although  this  lode'®®  remains  perhaps  the 
most  spectacular  discovery  of  precious  ores 
recorded,  it  is  typical  of  scores^®®  of  others. 
(202) 

The  South — The  southern  region  of  the 
United  States  consists  of  Virginia,  West  V'ir- 
ginia,  Kentucky,^  Tennessee,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia^  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Arkansas,^®  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas. 

The  soil  is  of  a  sandy  variety  near  the  sea, 
but  the  uplands®®  are  composed  of  reddish 
sands  and  clay  loams.  The  climate  varies 
from  the  subtropical  to  the  temperate.  On®® 
the  uplands  there  are  forests  of  oak,  sycamore, 
hickory,  and  black  walnut,  while  on  the 
swampy  lands  grow  the  cypress'®®  and  the 
yellow  pine  from  which  we  get  turpentine 
and  rosin. 

Kentucky  is  noted  for  the  long-horned  steer, 
which'*”  has  been  replaced  by  the  short¬ 
horned  species.  Louisville  is  the  greatest  to¬ 
bacco  market  in  the  world.  Cotton,  which'^® 
is  still  largely  cultivated  by  hand,  and  peanuts 
are  grown  in  all  the  Southern  States.  (155) 


Some  of  the  Brief -Form  Drills 

From  "Dictation  for  Beginners’’ 

By  Edith  V.  Bisbee 

UNIT  7 — I  believe  it  will  be  possible  for 
me  to  call  during  the  evening. 

Upon  receiving  notice  of  what  had*®  oc¬ 
curred,  Tom  put  in  a  ’phone  call  for  Dr. 
Morey. 

I  know  that  several  men  have  stated  that 
Dr.  Lodge  called*®  upon  them  during  the 
evening. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  give  you  a  small  order 
the  first  of  each  month. 


Will  it  be®®  possible  for  you  to  ship  our 
order  within  three  days? 

I  am  told  that  you  have  a  very  good  situ¬ 
ation®®  in  the  city.  It  is  my  belief  that  you 
will  like  this  work  very  much. 

I  told  Mr.  Vance  to  call  upon  you'®®  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  you  all  he  can. 

Ross  Hoffman,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  received  your  order.'*®  It 
will  not  be  possible  to  ship  everything  to  you 
today,  but  I  shall  ship  all  I  can  today,  and 
the'*®  other  goods  will  come  the  first  of  next 
month.  Yours  very  truly, 

Claude  Stone,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  shipping'®®  you  some  gcxjds 
that  you  have  not  ordered,  but  I  believe  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  them,  and  it  is  possible 
that'®®  you  will  want  to  place  an  order  soon. 
Ship  back  anything  you  cannot  sell.  Yours 
truly, 

Thomas  Dodge,  Cleveland,  Ohio.*®® 

Dear  Sir:  You  ask  if  your  order  can  be 
shipped  in  three  days.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  ship  all  of  the  goods**®  so  soon,  because 
some  of  them  are  not  ready.  Most  of  the 
order  will  go  today  and  everything  will  be 
shipped  by**®  Saturday.  Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  Colby,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir:  The  general  situation  here  is*®” 
very  good.  I  believe  that  I  shall  not  need  any 
more  help  for  the  present,  at  least,  but  it  is 
possible  that  I*®”  shall  need  another  girl  soon 
to  help  with  sales  during  the  holiday  season. 
Yours  truly, 

Joseph  Vaughn,  Toledo,*®®  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir :  I  am  very  glad  that  the  general 
situation  at  the  store  is  so  good,  but  I  believe**® 
that  several  more  girls  will  be  needed  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  so,  to  help  with  general 
sales  during**®  the  holiday  season.  Sales  are 
very  heavy  at  that  time  and  I  always  want 
you  to  have  all  the  help  you  need.**®  Yours 
truly,  (362) 

UNIT  8 — Our  company  needs  more  capital. 
The  chairman  says  he  will  .sell  some  shares 
to  increase  the  capital. 

Several*®  callers  came  in  today  to  ask  if  they 
could  get  shares  in  the  company  that  is  being 
formed. 

If  you  desire  to*®  collect  this  bill  against 
Sam  Rogers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  good  collector.®® 

He  is  a  great  reader,  a  thinker,  and  a  lover 
of  books,  but  he  makes  his  living  as  a  collector 
of  bills.®® 

I  put  an  ad  in  the  paper  for  a  good  worker 
to  help  at  the  factory.  Several  men  called, 
but  the  place'®®  was  given  to  the  first  caller. 

The  people  living  in  the  flat  above  our  store 
want  a  smaller  place. 

He  came  here'*®  sooner  than  he  said  it  would 
be  possible  for  him  to  come. 

Two  callers  came  in  this  morning  to  ask 
me  to  take'*®  shares  in  their  company.  They 
desire  to  increase  their  capital  and  make  a 
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bigger  company,  but  it  is  opinion  that 

they  have  met  heavy  losses  and  want  to  get 
rid  of  their  own  shares. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  sending  you  an^*®  order 
that  is  smaller  than  my  real  needs.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  season,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
a^®®  bigger  order  at  this  date  would  give  me 
more  goods  than  I  can  sell.  I  should  have 
to  keep  over  until  next  season^®  a  greater  lot 
of  books  than  ever  before,  and  I  cannot  put 
on  a  sale  before  September  or  October.^^® 
Yours  truly. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  given  our  company 
many  good  orders,  but  it  has  always  been  hard 
to  collect^®®  our  money.  The  order  shipped 
you  in  September  is  still  open  on  our  books. 
I  feel  that  I  must  keep  the  order'"^®®  that  came 
this  morning  until  you  tell  me  something  about 
your  plans  for  .settling  for  it.  Yours  very 
truly,  (299) 


December s  Talent  "Teaser' 

Focusing  Energy 

In  one  of  the  laboratories  of  Washington 
there  is  a  great  sunglass  that  (measures)  three 
feet  across. 

It  is  like'-®  the  burning  glass  we  used  to 
(treasure)  when  we  were  boys,  only  much 
larger.  This  great  (glass)  gathers  the  rays*® 
of  the  sun  that  strike  its  flat  surface  and 
focuses  them  on  a  single  point  in  a  space  a 
few*®  feet  (below).  That  single  point  is  hot¬ 
ter  than  a  blow-  (torch).  It  will  melt  through 
steel  as  easily  as  a*®  red-hot  needle  burns 
through  paper. 

This  (terrible)  heat — it  cannot  be  measured 
for  it  melts  all  instruments — is  just^®®  three 
feet  of  ordinary  sunshine,  (concentrated)  on  a 
single  point.  Scattered,  (these)  rays  are  hardly 
felt — perhaps  just  pleasantly  warm;^*®  con¬ 
centrated,  they  melt  adamant. 

The  same  (principle)  applies  to  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Scattered,  a  (man’s)  energies  do  not 
amount  to  much;'*®  once  they  are  all  focused 
on  the  task  in  hand,  seemingly  tremendous  dif¬ 
ficulties,  like  snow  on  a  hot  (stove),  melt'*® 
away. 

Get  the  habit  of  concentrating  when  you 
(start)  to  do  a  thing — throw  on  all  the 
(steam)  you  have'*®  and  focus  everything  on 
the  task  in  hand.  Remember  that  three  feet 
of  ordinary  sunshine  concentrated  will  burn 
(through)  anything.  (200) 


Business  Letters 

From  the  Contest  Budget  of  the  Secretarial 
Class  of  MacMurray  College 
Suhmitttd  by  Annabel  Crum,  Jacksonville,  Illinois 
Dear  Patron : 

This  pencil  was  ours.  In  fact,  our  name  is 
on  it. 

However,  it  is  now  yours;  secondhand,  in 


a  way,-®  but  it  may  prove  useful,  nevertheless. 

This  is  the  first  thing  we  hope  you  will  do : 
Just  get  out  your  jackknife,  sharpen*®  the  pencil 
and  jot  down  on  the  back  of  this  letter  the 
names  of  some  of  your  neighbors  who  sell 
cream  at  some  time  during*®  the  year.  The 
first  name  you  write  really  pays  us  for  the 
pencil.  Each  additional  name  will  be  simply 
a*®  favor  to  us;  but  we  feel  sure  that  you 
won’t  mind,  will  you?  We  shouldn’t.  And  so 
if  we  can  ever  do  you  a  favor'®®  just  call 
upon  us. 

We  want  to  tell  your  neighbors  about  “The 
Jacksonville  Way.’’  Of  course  we  will  not 
mention  your'^®  name  in  writing  them;  how¬ 
ever,  if  you  care  to  tell  them  that  you  sent 
their  names  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  you 
do  so.'*® 

So,  please  sharpen  the  pencil  and  “get  busy.’’ 
We  are  further  assisting  you  by  enclosing  an 
envelope,  all'*®  stamped  and  addressed.  We 
ivant  your  early  reply  I 

Hopefully  yours,  (171) 

Dear  Friend: 

We  feel  that  we  want  to  send  you  some 
sort  of  expression  of  good  will — just  a  re¬ 
minder  that  we  still  think^®  of  you  and  are 
concerned  about  your  welfare  and  prosperity. 

And  so  we  are  sending  you  this  little 
blotter.*®  It  is  of  good  quality,  we  think  you 
will  find  it  a  convenient  size,  and  that  you 
will  find  convenient  use  for*®  it. 

We  hope,  too,  that  sometime  you  will  have 
occasion  to  visit  our  little  city  and  that  you 
will  drop  in  for*®  a  chat.  We  should  like  to 
show  you  our  working  facilities. 

And  we  do  wish  for  you  every  success  that 
the  year'®®  can  bring. 

Very  cordially  yours,  (106) 


Transcription  Project  Letter 

{Supply  date,  address,  and  close) 

Dear  Madam: 

Your  Christmas  problems  will  be  most  easily 
solved  by  coming  to  our  store  with  your  list 
and  picking  out^®  the  best  and  most  suitable 
item  for  each  person  you  want  to  remember. 

Our  stock  is  so*®  varied  that  we  can  please 
anyone  with  some  sort  of  a  gift.  Just  look 
at  the  enclosed  chart  showing  what  we  can 
offer*®  for  husband,  wife,  mother,  father,  son, 
daughter,  friends,  and  acquaintances. 

Buy  early  while  the  assortment  is  complete*® 
and  while  you  can  get  just  what  you  want. 

Let  us  lay  the  purchases  aside  if  you  do  not 
want  them  taken  home'®®  now,  or  give  us 
delivery  or  shipping  instructions  and  the  date 
to  be  delivered  or  shipped,  and  you  need  give'™ 
the  matter  no  more  thought. 

We  make  no  charge'*®  for  packing  and  ship¬ 
ping  anything  to  any  point,  save  that  of  the 
transportation  charges.  We  relieve  you  of  any 
bother  in  packing  and  getting  to  the  post  office 
or  express'*®  office. 


Our  sture  is  iii  its  Christmas  dress  already, 
and  the  sooner  you  come  in  with  your  Christ¬ 
mas  list,  the  better*^'’  you  will  be  pleased  with 
your  selections. 

Cordially  yours,  (189) 

Seventieth  Anniversary  of  the 
T ranscontinental  T elegraph 

From  "Dots  and  Dashes"  published  monthly  by  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company 

At  the  right  is  pictured  the  region  along  the  North 
Platte  River  in  Western  Nebraska  from  Court  House 
Rock  to  Scotts-0  Bluff.  This  is  a  j'^rt  of  the  old 
Oregon  Trail,  along  which  the  ('overed  Wagon  was 
soon  followed  by  the  Western^o  Union’s  Transconti¬ 
nental  Telegraph.  At  the  left  is  a  painting  of  “The 
Pony  Express  Rider.’’  These  two****  paintings  are 
from  the  historical  collection  of  the  Oregon  Trail 
Association,  and  were  done  by  W.  H.****  Jackson, 
eighty-nine  years  old  when  he  did  them  and  himself 
a  “Bull-Whacker”  on  the  old  Oregon  Trail.  At  the 
topUH)  is  an  old  drawing  showing  the  building  of  the 
Transcontinental  Telegraph- — a  vital  step  in  the 
progresst20  of  America.  (124) 

Observance  throughout  the  United  States 
October  24  of  the  seventieth  anniversary  of*** 
the  first  transcontinental  telegraph  service, 
which  linked  the  isolated  Golden  West  of 
frontier  days  with  the^“  East,  will  recall 
vividly  the  thrilling  periods  of  American  his¬ 
tory  typified  by  the  Covered''*’  Wagon,  the 
Pony  Express,  and  the  Transcontinental  I'ele- 
graph. 

Covered  Wagon  days  have  received  nation¬ 
wide’’*’  attention  since  April  10,  1930,  on  which 
date  was  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary’*’** 
of  the  departure  of  the  first  covered  wagon 
party  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  beyond. 
Remnants  of’-**  the  fast-vanishing  history  of 
that  period  have  been  compiled,  markers 
placed  to  preserve  historic  spots  on’^**  the 
Oregon  Trail  and  Pony  Express  routes,  and 
celebrations  held  by  the  Oregon  Trail 
Memorial'®**  Associ.ation. 

The  .Association  this  year  is  marking  stations 
of  the  Pony  Express.  It  also’***  cooperated 
with  Western  Union,  which  established  the 
transcontinental  telegraph,  in  observing  that 
event^****  which,  as  much  as  any  other,  brought 
an  end  to  the  reckless  adventure  and  Indian 
fighting  of  the  Golden^**  West  and  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  great  plain,  mountain,  and  forest 
regions  then  out  of  touch  with  civilization. 

The'***  tide  of  horse,  mule,  and  ox-drawn 
covered  wagons  which  carried  hundreds  of 
thousands  from  comfortable  homes  in  the 
East,^®**  Middle  West,  and  South  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  left  from 
ten  to  twenty  thousand  dead  from^®®  hardships 
and  Indian  attacks  along  the  trail,  reached 
full  swing  in  1842.  Mormon  emigration®****  to 
Utah  beginning  in  1847,  and  the  California 
gold  rush  of  ’49,®-®  added  their  thousands  to 
the  trail.  By  1859  a  half-million  emigrants 
from  the  East  were®^*’  scattered  along  the 
Pacific  Coast,  anxious  to  maintain  contact 
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with  friends  and  relatives  back  home  in  the 
Eastern®®®  states,  beyond  thousands  of  miles 
of  wilderness.  Each  caravan  of  white  tops 
placed  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  a  guide. 
Among®®®  the  famous  long-haired  scouts  were 
Jim  Bridger,  Kit  Carson,  William  L.  Sublette, 
Jim  Baker,  and  Fitzpatrick. 

TranscontinentaP®®  mail  to  these  half¬ 
million  emigrants  in  18(i0  was  handled  prin¬ 
cipally  by  way*-®  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, 
requiring  nearly  a  month  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  The  two  overland**®  stage 
routes  were  less  certain  but  a  little  faster.  To 
speed  the  mail,  Ben  Holliday,  with  the  mail 
contract  between*®®  Salt  Lake  City  and  Sacra¬ 
mento,  and  the  firm  of  Russell,  Waddell  and 
Majors,  hauling  overland  freight  with*®®  75,0(X) 
oxen,  joined  forces  to  operate  the  Pony  Ex¬ 
press.  They  establi.shed  200  stations,®®®  bought 
500  fast  American  horses  and  recruited  eighty 
of  the  most  daring  riders,  each  to  ride  three'’-® 
mounts  successively,  taking  fresh  ones  at  sta¬ 
tions  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles  apart. 

Thus  on  April  3,®*®  1860,  was  established 
the  eight-day  pony  express  for  the  fourteen 
hundred  miles  between  St.  Joseph,®®®  Missouri, 
and  Sacramento,  California.  The  exploits  of 
“Buffalo  Bill”  Cody,  “Wild  Bill”  Hickok 
“Pony®**®  Bob”  Haslam,  Jim  Moore,  and  other 
fearless  Pony  Express  riders  in  “getting 
through”  when  Indians  murdered  riders®**®  and 
station  attendants  and  every  hill  bore  Indian 
signal  fires,  are  historic. 

The  Pony  Express  passed®-®  out  of  existence 
sixteen  months  after  it  liegan  when  the 
transcontinental  telegraph  started  operation.®*® 
Hiram  Sibley,  president  of  Western  Union, 
proposed  the  line  to  Congress  and  obtained 
official  acceptance®®®  in  an  act  which  provided 
an  annual  subsidy  of  $40,000  for  ten  years. 
Western®®®  Union  had  Edward  Creighton 
survey  the  route,  then  arranged  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Telegraph  Company  to^®®  build 
east  to  Salt  Lake  City,  to  meet  a  line  to  lie 
constructed  west  to  that  city  by  the  Pacific 
Telegraph^^®  Company,  organized  for  the 
purpo.se. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  construction  of 
the  TranscontinentaF*®  Telegraph  has  never 
been  written.  A  few  reminiscences  by  some 
who  participated  are  in  old'®®  journals.  Those 
stories  tell  of  great  hardships,  of  the  difficulties 
of  hauling  poles  as  far  as  240^*®  miles  for  use 
on  treeless  plains,  of  measures  taken  to  im¬ 
press  Indians  with  the  “supernatural”  at¬ 
tributes*®®  of  the  telegraph  and  thus  avoid 
trouble,  of  the  fierce  race  between  the  eastern 
and  western  line  forces  to  reach*^®  Salt  Lake 
City  first  to  win  a  rich  reward,  of  how 
Brigham  Young,  Mormon  leader,  came  to  the 
rescue  by  ordering**®  defaulting  Mormon  con¬ 
tractors  to  supply  poles  for  hundreds  of  miles 
of  desert  “even  if  it  made  them  paupers.”*®® 

As  the  two  lines  progressed,  the  Pony 
Express  filled  the  gap,  and  the  time  for  com¬ 
munications  from  coast  to  coast**®  lessened 
day  by  day.  Edward  Creighton’s  and  C.  M 
Stebbin’s  forces  moved  from  Omaha  July  4. 
1861,®®®  up  the  South  Platte  River  to  Fort 
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Kearney  and  Fort  Laramie,  and  reached  Salt 
I^ke  City  October®^®  18.  The  line  from 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento,  which  was 
extended  from  Virginia  City,  Nevada,®^® 
through  Ruby  Valley,  Eagan  Canyon,  and 
Deep  Creek  by  James  Gamble’s  and  James 
Street’s  forces,  reached  Salt  Lake  City  on®®° 
October  22.  Transcontinental  telegraph  service 
was  inaugurated  October  24 — less®*®  than  five 
months  after  the  work  was  begun — a  great 
achievement,  and  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  development'®®®  and  unity  of  the 
nation.  (1007) 

Key  to  the  September  0.  G.  A 
Test 

I  Thin  artifle  may  hr  read  hy  any  ntuient  who  ka»  com¬ 
puted  the  ftrnt  right  ehaptrrt  of  thr  Manual] 

Whatever  your  object  may  be  you  should 
aim  to  use  every  part  of  the  mind  in  such  a 
way  that  neither-®  energy  nor  effort  is  wasted ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  to  train  the  mind  to  be*®  positive  in 
all  its  actions. 

Whatever  you  think,  plan,  or  desire,  be  firm 
and  determined  in  that  thought  and  feeling.®® 
Prompt  the  mind  to  move  positively  in  the 
forming  of  a  plan  or  the  expression  of  a 
desire.  Have  no  fear,®®  as  fear  is  the  chief 
cause  of  failing.  Give  calm  and  strong  feeling 
to  every  action  of  the  mind,  and  this  action'®® 
will  become  positive.  The  importance  of  posi¬ 
tive  mental  thought  to  your  success  and  steady 
increase  of  your'®®  power  is  well  known  to 
you.  (125) 


Selection  of  Dictation  M.atter 

From  ^'Factors  of  Shorthand  Speed" 

By  David  Wolfe  Broum 

Late  Official  Reporter,  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives 

I  Thu  article  may  hr  read  hy  any  ttudent  mho  hat  com¬ 
pleted  thr  flrit  right  ehapUrt  of  the  Manual] 

In  selecting  matter  for  practice  (which 
should  alternate  between  old  matter  and  new), 
the  first  aim  of  the  student-’^  should  be  to 
familiarise  himself  with  commonplace  words 
and  phrases  which  make  up  the  stock 
of  everyday*®  converse.  I^ter  the  dictation 
should  cover  a  variety  of  subjects.  Narrow 
practice — ^that  which  confines  itself®®  con¬ 
stantly  to  the  same  class  of  matter — is  to  be 
especially  avoided.  Nothing  but  practice 
upon®®  a  number  of  different  topics  will  give 
the  student  that  imnaorating  trainin'?  which 
he  needs  to 'fit  him'®®  for  actual  work.  Nor 
should  the  student  forget  to  give  preference 
always  to  matter  which,  while  affording 
good'®®  shorthand  training,  will  increase  his 
stock  of  useful,  up-to-date  information. 


For  the  purpose  of  drilling  the  young'*® 
stenographer  in  carrying  a  number  of  words 
in  his  mind  while  in  the  act  of  writing,  a 
portion  of  each'®®  day’s  dictation  should  be 
given  in  clauses  of  at  least  twelve  or  fifteen 
words  at  a  time.  As  the  writer’s  memory'®® 
gains  in  word-holding  power,  the  length  of 
the  clauses  may  and  should  reach  twenty  or 
twenty-five  words,  without  causing®®®  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind  or  hand.  Each  separate  clause 
should  be  read  without  anv  pause;  but  after 
each  clause  there  should®®®  be  a  sufficient 
pause  to  allow  the  writer  to  “catch  up’’  or, 
what  is  better,  almost  “catch  up.’’ 

The  writer  who®*®  will  steadily  practice,  day 
after  day  and  week  after  week,  gradually 
lengthening  the  clauses  till  they  reach®®®  twenty 
or  twenty-five  words  each,  will  soon  be  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  growth  of  his  word-carrying 
capacity.  (279) 


Stop — Look — Listen 

From  "Your  Job” 

By  Harold  Whitehead,  of  Boston  University 

That’s  another  way  of  saying  “Be  Careful.’’ 
Now,  how  are  you  as  regards  Carefulness? 

Before  you  holler  “perfect,”®®  be  sure  you 
know  what  carefulness  is.  It  is  exactness, 
watchfulness,  solicitude. 

I’ll  assume  you  are  a  human*®  being  and 
therefore  not  more  than  99  and  44/100  per 
cent  perfect  and  will  tell  you  how®®  to  develop 
the  trait  of  carefulness. 

First  of  all,  pay  attention  to  details.  Con¬ 
sider  well  the  after®®  effects  of  any  contem¬ 
plated  action.  We  are  all  prone  to  think  of 
the  immediate  results  of  what  we  do'®®  instead 
of  thinking  what  the  final  big  results  will  be — 
that’s  careless  of  us,  isn’t  it?  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunately'®®  true  also  that  we  seek  the  easiest 
way  out  of  a  difficulty  instead  of  the  best  way. 

Avoid'*®  impulsive  decisions — ^that’s  another 
way  of  saying  consider  the  effect  of  our  ac¬ 
tions.  Whenever  possible'®®  finish  the  im¬ 
mediate  job  before  beginning  the  next  one 
When  we  have  several  half-finished  jobs  on'®” 
our  hands  we  are  inclined  to  “rush”  some  of 
them  just  to  get  them  off  our  hands.  Slip¬ 
shod  rush  work  usually  brings  the®®®  job  back 
again  for  revision.  Then  we  have  two  jobs, 
one,  to  undo  the  first  careless  mistakes,  and 
then  to  do  the®®®  job  right. 

Begin  developing  carefulness  at  home.  The 
way  you  keep  your  clothes  is  an  index  of 
carefulness.  Before®*®  leaving  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — look  around  the  bedroom  and  see  what’s 
what. 

Are  your  neckties  on  the  floor,  your  soiled 
collar®®®  left  on  the  bureau,  and  things  scat¬ 
tered  about  on  the  chairs?  If  so,  get  busy 
and  develop  carefulness  (and  its®®®  consequent 
neatness)  in  these  trifles.  It  will  soon  become 
a  habit  to  be  careful  in  important  matters. 

Be®®®  careful  in  speech ;  do  not  make  im¬ 
pulsive  decisions:  also,  avoid  hasty  promises. 
If  you  are  in  the®®®  habit  of  making  promises 
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which  you  regret,  make  it  a  rule  never  to 
promise  anything  until  you  have  thought^***  it 
over  yourself.  You  will  not  then  be  unduly 
influenced  by  anyone  and  your  decision  will 
be  more®'**’  logical. 

So  much  for  Carefulness.  Now — how  are 
your  “brakes”  working? 

How  is  your  self-control?  Well  developed, 
or  do^*®  you  “go  to  pieces”  on  the  least  provo¬ 
cation  ? 

Are  you  boastful,  nervous,  hasty-tempered? 
If  so,  you  need  to***®  develop  self-control. 

Failure  to  control  yourself  causes  the  best 
laid  plans  to  go  astray.  When  in  danger  of*-® 
losing  your  self-control,  think — ^think  what  the 
consequences  will  be.  It  is  really  very  easy 
to  keep  guard**®  over  your  tongue.  Just  say 
to  yourself  every  morning;  “I  will  not  say  a 
word  today  without  first  thinking  what  it***® 
might  lead  to.” 

Every  morning  you  must  remind  yourself 
that  self-control  is  self-restraint,  and  that 
more  mischief  is**®  done  through  lack  of  con¬ 
trol  of  the  tongue  than  any  other  way.  Slip 
a  card  on  your  mirror  reading:  “I  have  two 
ears®**®  and  one  tongue  and  should  use  both 
proportionately.”  (509) 


A  Damage  Suit — IV 

{CoHtinued  from  the  November  issue) 

— ^but  once?  A  Once. 

Q®*®  Is  this  the  case,  Frank  Cramer  against 
Joseph  Blumberg,  in  which  you  testified  for 


your  wife?  A  No,  sir,  I®**®  have  never  testi¬ 
fied  for  my  wife. 

Q  Did  you  have  that  lawyer ;  did  your  wife 
have  him  (handing  witness  paper''  ?®**®  A  No, 
sir. 

Q  You  don’t  remember  this  lawyer?  A  Yes. 

Q  I  just  showed  you  this,  and  you  saw 
his*®®®  name  there  at  the  bottom?  A  You 
asked  me  if  I  testified  for  my  wife. 

Q  Did  you  see  this  name?  A***'"*®  Yes. 

Q  Do  you  know  that  lawjer?  A  Let  me 
see  that. 

(Defendant’s  counsel  hands  paper  to 

witness. ) 

THE  WITNESS:*®*®  Yes,  Sam  Jones. 

Q  Do  you  know  him?  A  Yes,  sir. 

0  In  all  these  accidents  you  had,  you  had 
a*®”®  different  attorney  in  each  one,  didn’t 
you?  A  Yes. 

Q  You  did  not  go  back  to  the  same  lawyer 
each  time,*®*®  did  you?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  This  man  Gordon  and  you — did  he  own 
a  Chevrolet  car?  A  Yes,  sir. 

Qii®o  gygjj  frequently  by 

a  lot  of  his  friends  for  that  accident  in  that 
Chevrolet  car?  A  I**^  don’t  know. 

Q  Weren’t  you  a  party  to  that?  A  I  don’t 
know. 

Q  Weren’t  you  a  party  to  that  scheme? 
A***«  No,  sir. 

Q  Don’t  you  know  anything  about  his 
being  sued?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Now,  did  you  have  something"*®  to  do 
with  your  brother’s  accidents,  too?  A  No, 
sir. 

Q  You  don’t  remember  those  at  all?  A  No, 


An  Emergency  Call 

During  the  evening  of  September  17,  we  received  a 
wire  from  a  Virginia  Superintendent  of  Schools,  asking 
for  a  woman  commercial  teacher.  We  immediately  wired 
a  Nebraska  teacher  to  apply.  September  18  she  wired  she 
had  applied.  September  21  she  wrote  that  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  place,  at  a  substantial  increase  over  her  salary 
last  year.  She  was  fortunate,  in  these  gloomy  days  when 
salary  cuts  are  more  numerous  than  salary  increases. 
May  we  try  to  help  you? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

( A  Specialty  by  a  Speeialiet ) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  Larcom  Avenue,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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gjr  1180  j  remember  a  friend  of  mine  having  an 
accident. 

Q  Your  brother’s — Hyman?  A  Hyman — 
No,  sir. 

Qi-'oo  Yqjj  remember  anything  about 

the' number  that  he  had?  A  No,  sir. 

Q  Has  he  had  ten  of^^‘“  them? 

MR.  WILLIAMS:  I  object  to  that. 

THE  Wri  NESS:  I  would  not  care  if 
he  had  twelve  of  them. 

THE  COURT:  I  sustain'^*"  the  objec¬ 
tion.  (1243) 

(To  In'  concluded  next  month) 


Short  Storks  in  Shorthand 

The  Test  of  a  Mow 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  be  pleasant 

When  your  automobile’s  in  trim. 

But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  one  with  a^° 
smile 

When  he  has  to  go  home  on  the  rim.’’ 

— Anonymous  (30) 

The  Proper  Way 

A  teacher  had  been  instructing  the  children 
to  say  “double”  whenever  two  of  the  same 
letter  appeared  together***  in  a  word.  One  day 
the  class  came  to  this  sentence  in  their  reader : 
“Up,  up.  and  see  the  sun  rise.” 

Little  Johnny read:  “Double  up,  and  see 
the  sun  rise.” — In  Lighter  Vein  (49) 

Just  What  He  Meant 

He :  I  must  say  I’m  glad  your  mother  is 
coming  to  visit  us. 

She :  Be  frank  and  say  you’re  not. 

He:  I  said,  “I  say  so.” — Philadelphia 

Bulletin  (27) 

Wrong  Word 

Small  Son :  What  are  diplomatic  relations, 
father? 

Wise  Parent :  There  are  no  such  people, 
my  boy. — Anniston  Star  (20) 

Giving  It  the  Works 

First  Furniture  Maker:  That  bookcase  isn’t 
an  antique,  is  it? 

Second  Furniture  Maker:  No,  but  another'"^** 
day’s  work  and  it  will  be. — Lite  (25) 

Impossible 

First  Stranger  (at  the  party)  :  Dull,  isn’t  it? 

Second:  Yes,  very. 

First :  Let’s  go  home. 

Second:  I  can’t.  I’m  the  host. — Cross-^ 
Section  (21) 


Commercial  Education 

(Continued  from  page  166) 

foreign  trade.  We  are  said  to  be  behind  many 
other  countries  in  developing  programs  based 
on  determinable  needs,  far  behind  in  co¬ 
ordinating  technical  and  business  subjects,  far 
behind  in  developing  advanced  courses  in 
particular  fields  such  as  the  lumber  business, 
the  sugar  business,  and  foreign  trade  insti¬ 
tutes.  Our  investigations  of  the  causes  of 
failures  among  business  men  reveal  that  we 
have  no  standard  of  business  training  for 
entering  a  business  for  one’s  self. 

Four-fifths  of  the  business  students  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  today  are  men.  Until 
the  Wharton  School  of  Commerce  and 
Finance,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
established  in  1890,  the  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  refrained  from  the  organization  of 
separate  professional  schools  for  business 
training.  Robert  E.  Lee,  while  at  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  sought  to  establish  such 
a  school.  There  are  now  ninety-five  of  these 
schools.  Although  they  are  usually  the 
youngest  schools  in  the  universities,  they  are 
frequently  the  largest.  Even  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  the  number  of  students  majoring  in 
economics  and  business  exceeds  the  number 
majoring  in  any  other  special  curriculum. 
Some  of  the  leading  schools  of  business  are 
at  Columbia  University,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  Northwestern  University,  University 
of  Illinois,  University  of  California,  and  Ohio 
State  University.  In  this  connection  Mr 
Malott  has  prepared  for  free  distribution  sepa¬ 
rate  circulars  showing  which  of  the  colleges 
and  universities  offer  each  of  the  various  busi¬ 
ness  subjects. 

The  hundreds  of  research  investigations  in 
business  problems,  sponsored  by  thirty-five 
collegiate  bureaus  of  business  research  and 
almost  ten  thousand  college  graduates  each 
year  trained  in  business,  I  am  informed,  have 
done  much  toward  overcoming  the  former 
prejudice  against  college  men.  Employment 
and  regular  promotions  are  now  considered 
the  acid  test  of  the  business  course.  The  big 
problem  for  the  business  men  and  business 
teachers  is  to  determine  what  knowledge  and 
skill  should  be  compressed  into  a  four-year 
training  program. 

In  order  that  the  next  generation  of  citizens 
may  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  business  problems  as  a  fundamental 
tool  for  better  citizenship  in  a  democracy,  all 
pupils  before  they  leave  school  are  advised  by 
the  Federal  Office  of  Education  to  have  a 
course  in  GENERAL  BUSINESS  IN¬ 
FORMATION  or  GENERAL  BUSINESS 
SCIENCE.  Bulletins  from  the  Office  of 
Education  and  other  sources  indicate  that  such 
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a  course  is  necessary  for  a  minimum  of  under¬ 
standing  of  business,  for  a  basis  for  further 
reading  about  the  social  significance  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  relationships, 
for  understanding  the  growing  complexity  and 
the  interdependence  in  business,  and  for  an 
appreciation  of  the  modern  business  structure 
and  business  services. 

Successful  business  men  have  given  money 
to  endow  universities.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Malott  tells  me,  very  few  of  them  have  given 
generously  of  their  time  and  their  ideas  to 
improve  education  for  business.  There  is  a 
growing  realization  all  over  the  world  that 
satisfactory  improvements  will  come  only  as 
a  result  of  closer  cooperation  between  business 
men  and  teachers.  In  Washington  this  past 
week,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
and  other  agencies  planned  a  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  Education  and  Business, 
the  chief  objective  of  which  is  to  provide  the 
machinery  for  closer  cooperation,  nationally 
and  in  various  communities. 

Since  1900  when  business  education  was 
introduced  generally  throughout  Europe,  the 
International  Society  for  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion  has  been  holding  international  congresses 
for  the  leaders  in  this  field.  Seven  hundred 
fifty  official  delegates,  including  seven  from 
the  United  States,  and  from  thirty-three  other 
countries,  met  in  Holland  in  1929.  The  next 
international  congress  will  be  held  at  London 
during  the  summer  of  1932. 

Realizing  that  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  economic  unit,  realizing  the  need  of  a 
better  understanding  of  international  business 
problems,  and  the  relation  of  such  business 
problems  to  international  relationships,  this 
Society  conducts  also  international  economic 
courses  for  young  business  men  and  women 
and  instructors  of  business  subjects.  These 
courses  are  held  annually  in  different  countries 
so  that  the  young  business  men  and  teachers 
may  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  cultural 
and  business  problems  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  An  American  chapter  of  this  Society 
was  formed  in  Washington  this  past  week. 

[This  address  by  Mr.  Lawrence  was  de¬ 
livered  (May  10)  over  the  following  stati'ons: 

KVOO— Tulsa,  Okla. 
WMC — Memphis,  Tcnn. 
KTIIS — Hot  Springs, 
Ark. 

WCAEi — Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
WJDX — Jackson,  Miss. 
WSB— AtlanU,  Ga. 
WSUN— Clearwater. 
Fla. 

WIOl) — Miami  Beach, 
Fla. 

WFLA— St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

WDAY— Fargo.  N.  D. 
WOW — Omaha,  Nebr. 
WO  A I — San  Antonio, 
Texas 

WKNR— Chicago.  Ill.l 


WBEN— Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

WG  Y — Schenectady, 

N.  Y. 

WEAF— New  York 
City 

WT  AG — Worcester, 

Mass. 

W  RC — Washington, 

D.  C. 

WeSH— Portland, 

Maine 

WSAI — Cincinnati, 

Ohio 

KSU — St.  Louis,  Mo. 

WHO — Des  Moines, 

Iowa 

woe — Davenport,  Iowa 

WJAR — Providence,  R.  I. 
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UTAH  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 
Business  and  Economics  Section,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  October  15-17,  1931. 

Speakers : 

Frances  Effinger-Raymond,  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  San  Francisco — The  Need  or  Teachf.b  Train¬ 
ing  IN  Business;  J,  R.  Mahoney,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City — Business  Research;  P.  E.  Peterson, 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College,  Ix>gan — Case  Meth¬ 
od  OF  Teaching  Business;  Josephine  Sherman,  South 
High  School,  Salt  l^ke  City — High  Lights  in  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand;  F.  Y.  Fox,  L.  D.  S. 
Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City — Recent  Exferi- 
MENTS  IN  the  L.  D.  S.  Business  College. 

WASHINGTON  EDUCATION  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Commercial  Section,  Yakima,  Wash¬ 
ington,  October  26-27,  1931.  Chairman:  Ted 
Sehmel,  Washington  Junior  High  School, 
Yakima,  Washington. 

Speakers : 

Discussions  on  Junior  Business  Training  led  by 
Ted  Sehmel,  Washington  Junior  High  School,  Yakima; 
Lyle  Daverin,  High  School,  Toppenish;  C.  //.  Shidell, 
Franklin  Junior  High  School,  Yakima. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  STATE  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  Commercial 
Teachers  Section,  Charleston,  October  29-31, 
1931.  Chairman,  F.  M.  Peckham,  High 
School,  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 

Speakers : 

R.  F.  Cooper,  former  Director  of  Commercial  Eklu- 
cation,  Austin,  Texas — Trends  in  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation;  George  Thomas,  Vice-President,  Charleston 
Chapter  American  Institute  of  Banking,  Charleston, 
VV'est  Virginia — -What  the  Business  .Man  Expects 
OF  A  Graduate  of  a  Four-Year  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Course. 

New  Officers : 

President:  M.  P.  Skinner,  Head  of  Commercial 
Department,  Weston  High  School,  Weston,  West 
Virginia 

Vice-President:  Alta  Schoen,  High  School,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Virginia 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Margaret  Somerville,  High 
School,  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia 

Date  and  Place  of  Next  Meeting: 

Fall  of  1932,  Huntington,  West  Virginia 


WISCONSIN  TEACHERS  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION,  Central  District,  Stevens  Point,  Wis¬ 
consin,  October  9,  1931. 

Speakers : 

Goldina  M.  Fisher,  Gregg  College,  Chicago — Motiva¬ 
tion  IN  Shorthand  Under  the  New  Program; 
R.  /.  Burton,  Principal  Commercial  Department,  High 
School,  Wausau — Commercial  Club  Activities  at 
Our  High  School. 

New  Officers : 

Chairman:  R.  J.  Burton,  Principal  Commercial 
Department,  High  School,  Wausau 
Secretary:  Amelia  Taborsky,  High  School,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Rapids 


